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PREFACE, 


A WIDELY increasing demand for short, easy reo 
itations and declamations for the ^Wery 
ones” has caused the preparation of this book. Side 
by side with music, is the beautiful art of Heading, 
and no phase of it is more enjoyable than when the 
voices of the wee ones add their share to the pleasure 
of the social and the home circle. 

This collection is not designed as a classic one, the 
aim having been rather to secure such pieces as would 
be readily understood by the children, and would at 
the same time interest and please them. 

In addition to the various general topics, there will 
be found selections specially designed for the holidays 
and temperance occasions, together with a goodly num- 
ber of motion and concert pieces, arranged under these 
respective headings. 

Trusting the volume may meet with the favorable 
reception to which its me^ts entitle it, it is sent forth 
on its mission. 

The PuBLisHEBe* 
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LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER 


A LITTLE FliENCH FOR A LITTLE GIRLl 


[To be recited with appropriate action.] 

** ‘Tjl ARLY to bed and eariy to rise.’ 

J-J So, little girlie, come shut up your eyes/' 

^ Mes yeux, that's iny eyes, will not shut up, mon plre, 
Because the old sandman has not been round there.” 

Mon plre is my father, and tliis, comhez-nouny 
Just means, go to bed, as papa calls to you. 

A huit heures, eight o’clock, should you linger, he'd say, 
Ma pie, that’s my daughter, il vous faut alter y 

* You must go so, my darling, come give me a kiss, 
These French words, embra^ae moi, mean just about this. 

t^o, my girlie, go off with your mother, ta mhre, 

Who will carefully comb tes cheveux, that’s your hair. 

She v\id lovingly kiss you, and say bonne nuit. 

Or and in dreamland you quickly will be, 

7 



OUR FRE&WmTB. 


X THE NEW MITTENS. 

be spojcea fy a little boy with his mittened hands in his pockets 

T/'OU folks don’t know wliat I have, 

A Down in my pockets deep, 

J guess you'll wish that they were yours, 
W^hen 1 give you a peep. 

They're red, and made of nice, soft wool. 

As warm as kitty’s hair. 

[Drawing out his hands.! 

Now look and sec if you don’t wish 
You had just such a pair? 

E. C. Rook 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 


F irst came General Washington, 
Great man and liigh. 

Who kept his little hatcliet bright. 

And never told a lie. 

He won us many a battle, boys. 

And set our country free, 

And shouldn’t we be glad to get 
Another such as he ! 

John Adams next, then Jefferson, 
James Madison also. 

And after them another James, 
Whose name it was Monroe. 



OUR PRESIBBNTS. 


Another Adams followed him. 

And then “ Old Hickory came. 
Stout Andrew Jackson, stern and grim. 
Of Democratic fame. 

Van Buren next ; then Harrison, 

Who rilled a month and died. 

When Tyler hud to take his place. 

And till his own beside. 

Then Polk, lie donned his polksi. 

And Taylor told his ta3de. 

And when four years again were gone 
^Twas Fillmore did prevail. 

Now some will cull the next our Pierce, 
And some will call him Puree ; 

But either answers well enough 
The purpose of verse. 

Buchanan next, and after him 
Our Dincoln, good and great. 

Who tlirough the raging storms of war 
Steered safe our ship of State. 

But Lincoln’s death, by murder foul. 
Brought Johnson to the fore. 

And after him came General Grant, 
The hero of the war. 

Then Hay'es came, and then Garfield, 
Struck down b>' traitor’s hand, 

When Arthur took the vacant place. 
Now Cleveland rules the land. 

Now a cheer for every President, 

That ever y'et has been I 
And three times three, whoe’er he be. 
For the next that shall be seen. 



A. boy’s pocket. 




Hurrah ! hurrah I hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah I hurray 1 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah, my boys i 
For the next election day I 

Laura E. Bichabds. 


A BOY’S POCKET. 

M y mother says — ‘‘ Empty your pocket, Jo 1^ 

So all my treasures 1 s’pose must go. 

She says, if I stuff it so full again, 

She’ll sew it uj). What can I do, then ? 

A pocket’s a handy thing, you know, 

And very essential, as I could show. 

I think mother ought not to say 
She’d be so bad ; then, that’s her way. 

(He begins to take out the contents of liis pocket, men 
tioning each article.] 

This is my apple, for recess time ; 

It came from “ auntie’s,” she said ’twas prime. 
[Takes out knife.] 

I’d like to know, what a boy could do 
Without any knife ; cannot tell, can you? 

For pencils and rubber, a box I’ll get, 

And curry to school, if I don’t forget ; 
Horse-chestnuts, cartridges, marbles, too. 

With so many things, what shall I do ? 

This is my composition about “ A Hen,” 

I think I’ll destroy ; don’t need it again ; 

These strings I will save, these buttons and nails, 
Theyll do to liolp out, when something else fails. 



THJfi LOVING LITTLE GIRL. 
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And here is a piece that came off my drum» 

My pin-case, bail, and a bit of spruce gum. 

See the gingerbread crumbs on my “ kazoo 
This makes good music ; ^tis something new. 

What is that? A doll ! Well I that’s none of mine, 
[Looks ashamed.] 

It belongs to a girl ; it is not in my line. 

That’s some of May’s work, I know full well ; 
Slia’n’t tell her I found it, and don’t you tell. 

[Pulls out the pocket.] 

I feel quite sure, that is empty, now ; 

What a sight it held ! I can hardly see how. 

A schoolboy’s pocket, elastic must be. 

That’s why it will hold so much, you see. 


THE LOVING LITTLE GIRL. 


I F other little girls can s])eak, 

I think that I can, too. 

So I’ll just 'tell you whom I love; 
I hope you’ll hear me through. 

I love my papa and mamma. 

My sistei-s and my brothers. 
And then I love old Santa Claus, 
And many, many others. 

1 can t say all their names to-day, 
’Twould take too long, I fear. 
But just this many, I will say, 

I love all who are here. 


K C. Book. 
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BUY MY JDOI.L8. 


BUY MY DOLLS. 


iThe little speaker may be holding? a small basket containing dolls o 
diflereiit sizes.] 

C OME buy my dolls, my }>retty dollB*, 

Come buy my dolls, I pray ; 

IVo such a liea[). 

And I sell so cheap, 

I almost give them away. 

I’ve waxen dolls, and china dolls; 

And dt)llies made of gum. 

8ome are small, 

And some are tall, 

Some talk, and some are dumb. 

Bald head dolls, and dolls with hair. 

All beauties in their way — 

So very nice. 

So low the price. 

Please buy my dolls to-day. 

Laughing dolls, and crying dolls; 

Dolls of various ages ; 

Infant dolls. 

And lady dolls, 

Dolls in all the stages. 

Go where you may you will not find 
Such bargains as are these ; 

Make my heart light. 

Buy them to-night, 

To grace your Christmas trees. 



DON't. 


n 


BOWT. 

I BELIEVE, if there is one word that grown-up folks 
are more fond of using to us little folks, than any 
other Avord in the big dictionary, it is the word D-o-n-t. 

It is all the time “ Don’t do this,” and “ Don’t do 
that,” and Don’t do the other,” until I am sometimes 
afraid there w ill be nothing left that we can do. 

Why, for years and years and years, ever since I was 
a tiny little tot, this word “ Don’t ” has been my tor- 
ment. It’s “ Lizzie, don’t make a noise, you disturb 
me,” and “Lizzie, don’t eat so much candy, it will 
make you sick,” and “ Lizzie, don’t be so idle,” and 
“ Don’t talk so much,” and “ Don’t soil your clothes,” 
and “ Don’t” everything else. One day I thought I’d 
count how many times I was told not to do things! 
Just think! I counted twenty-three “ don’ts,” and I 
think I missed two or three little ones besides. 

But now it is my turn. I have got a chance to talk, 
and I’m going to tell some of the big people when to 
Don’t ! That is what my piece is about. First, I shall 
tell the papas and mammas — Don’t scold the children, 
just because you have been at a party the night before, 
and so feel cross and tired. Second, Don’t fret am] 
make wrinkles in your faces, over things that cannot be 
helped. I think fretting spoils big folks just as much 
as it does us little ])eople. Third, Don’t forget where 
you put your scissors, and then say you s’pose the chil- 
dren have taken them. Oh ! I could tell you ever so 
many “don’ts,” but I think I’ll only say one more, and 
that is — Don’t think I mean to be saucy, because all 
these don’ts are in my piece, and I had to say them. 

E. C. Book< 
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A POOR LITTLE MOTHER. 


A POOR LITTLE MOTHER. 


O NCE a little lady dressed in black and red, 

Tucked her little children safely in their bed ; 

A green leaf curling over vios all the roof they had, 
But the softly sighing breezes and the sunshine made 
them glad. 

Off dew the little mother through the pleasant summer 
air; 

She never thought of danger, nor felt a single care. 

A grassy glade, a hilltop, and then a held of clover, 
This little dame in black and red went flying gayly 
over. 

But in a pretty garden, where grew a red, red rose, 

The little lady lighted to nestle and repose : 

As soft as fairy velvet, ami oh, so red and sweet 
Were the fragrant hiaves around her and underneath 
her feet. 

Out tripped a merry maiden along the garden gay. 

The red, red rose to gather, to the little dame’s dismay, 
She drowsily came creeping from outsw^eet roscleaf land, 
And stood a moment thinking on the merry maiden’s 
hand. 

The little maid laughed softly, she was so full of glee. 
Held up her dimpled finger, and clear and loud called 
she : 

** Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home, your house is on 
fire, and your children will burn !” 

Off flew that little mother in terror wild and iread 
Across the hill and grassy glade and field of clover red. 



THE BURIAL OF THE CAT. 
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Her little wings were aching, her anxious spirit drooped, 
When at the tiny portal in breathless fear she stooped — 
There lay her little children all snugly tucked in bed, 
Ves, safe and sound, and sleeping, with the green leai 
overhead 1 

Mary L. Bolles Branch. 


THE BUKIAL OP THE CAT. 


C OMING home from my office. 

Early one autumn day, 

I seated myself in the garden. 

To while an hour away. 

I watched the falling harvest leaves, 
Crimson, gold, and brown, 

Like the ghosts of the vanished summel- 
Whirling and drifting down. 

But soon I was roused from my musing 
By the patter of little feet. 

And the sound of familiar voices 
Singing low and sweet, 

“ I want to be an angel ” 

(Tommy, take hold of my hand ; 
Kitty, don’t walk so fast, I say), 

‘‘ And with the angels stand.” 

I saw through the hedge that hid me. 
Standing solemn and still, 

Pour little black-robed figures,— 

Tom, Alice, Kate, and WilL 



THE BURIAL OF THE CAT. 


I thought that the priest’s black toga 
Looked strangely familiar to me. 

And in the gown the sexton wore 
My Sunday coat I could see. 

The priest in the silken gown, 

Stood by the starch-box — coffin, I mean,— * 

And from the solemn sermon 

These w ere the w ords I could glean : 

“ Tab w^as a very good cat. 

Alius caught lots of rats and mice, 

We’re awful sorry she’s dead, 

She was so good and nice. 

** She never scratched like Malta, 

I think she was twenty-seven ; 

She was so good and gentle, 

I guess she’s gone to heaven.’' 

Then I heard the coffin lowered, 

And the sound of those that wept ; 

Diit to dirt,” was spoken, 

And aAvay the procession swept. 

Let them trail the silks and broadcloth. 

For mother has gone away ; 

Cate that are “ twenty-seven ” 

Aren’t buried every day. 

Silks always can be purchased, 

And broadcloths, rich and rare. 

But the years in store for the children 
Will never be free from care. 



grandma’s angku 
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So leave their joys unbroken. 

Disturb not their happy play ; 

May no sorrow come to the golden heads. 
For many a long, bright day. 

R. K. Hutchinson. 


GRANDMA’S ANGEL. 

M amma said,** Little one, go and see 

If Grandma’s ready to come to tea.” 
I knew I mustn’t disturb her. so 
I stepped as gently along, tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep. 

And there wtis Grandmother fast asleep! 

I knew it was time for her to wake ; 

I thought I’d give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call ; 

But I liadn’t the heart for that at all — 

She looked so sweet and so quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white hair, ami a littife smile. 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 

I didn’t make a speck of noise, 

1 knew she was dreaming of little boys 
And girls who lived with her long ago. 

And then went to heaven — she told me so. 

I went up close, and I didn’t speak 
One vrord, but I gave her, on her cheek. 
The softest bit of a little kiss. 

Just in a w^hisper, and then said this : 

“ Grandma, dear, it’s time for tea.” 

2 
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THINGS THAT I DO NOT LIKE TO SEE. 


She opened her eyes and looked at me, 

And said, “ Why, Pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 
To kiss me lovingly on my face,” 

She pointed right at the very place I 

I never told her ’twas only me ; 

I took her hand, and we went to tea* 

— JVidlafoa, 


THINGS THAT I DO NOT LIKE TO SEE. 

A LITTLE boy or girl coming late to school, 
Failing in his lessons, breaking every rule, 
Whispering to his neighbor, slamming hard the door. 
Walking with a heavy step on the schoohroom floor,— ^ 
Dropping slate and pencil, lounging in his seat, 
Drumming with his fingers, kicking with his feet^ 
Slyly piuching Willie, pulling Johnny's hair, 

Gazing out the window with a vacant stare. 

Making ugly faces, telling ugly tales. 

Throwing little spit-balls, biting finger nails, 
Grumbling at the lessons, studying them aloud. 
Looking black, if noticed, as a thunder-cloud. 
Muttering at the teacher in an undertone, 

Borrowing sponge and pencil, careless of his own. 
Forgetting to return them, neglecting to replace, 
Always finding some excuse — ever in disgrace^ 
Creating a confusion wherever he may be — 

Are just a few of many things I do not like to see. 

L. J. Book. 



I WAXX IdAMMA. 
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THE LITTLE ONE^S SPEECH. 


I AM only four years old. 

Yet I can speak a piece ; 

1^11 tell you what we have at home— • 
Some chickens, ducks and geese,. 

Our nice, big turkey we will kill. 

To put upon the table ; 

And then on Christmas day. I’ll eat 
As much as I am able. 

My grandma’s calling me, I think. 

So I must say “ good-bye.” 

I guess she has some cake for me. 

Or else a piece of pie. 


I WANT MAMMA. 


D own from the hill, up from the glen. 
With waving flags and warlike din. 
They rushed — two troops of mounted men'— 

The boys in blue, the boys in gray ; 

And they had almost met that day. 

When, lo ! a child stood in the way. 

Its hands were filled with flow’rs ; its eyefl^ 
As clear and soft as summer skies, 

Were opened wide in grave surprise. 

Upon the pretty baby head 
The sun a golden blessing shed, 

^ 1 want mamma.” the sweet voice saicL 
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A boy’s complaint. 


Both captains shouted, “ Haiti'' The men 
Reined in their eager steeds, and then 
The blue leaped down and up again, 

And galloping like mad, he bore 
The child he gnisped a mile or more 
Back to its mother’s cottage door. 

Loud rose the cheers from blue and gray 
As smilingly they turned away : 

There was no battle fought that day ! 

— JB[arper*8 Weekly. 


A BOY'S COMPLAINT. 


A BOY don't have much comfort in life anyway, 
when the grown folks begin to get after him ! A 
boy has an awTul lot of work to do. There is going 
errands — that’s about the hardest and longest job in the 
World. It’s iistonishing the time it takes to go an errand. 
Now, when I’m sent to the neighbors’ for yeast, it seems 
as though it would take all day. I can't exactly explain 
it, but there are such a lot of things coining up in the 
way all the time. First there's a chippe on the tele- 
graph wire, sometimes I pick up nearly a ton of stones 
to throw at a chippe, but he won't fly away. Seems ^ 
he was stuffed, and glued on, he stays and stays there, 
and I can’t hit him. Of course that takes time. Then 
if another fellow^ goes with me that takes more time. 
Did you ever notice it takes two boys longer to go an 
errand than it does one. That’s because two boys see 
more things to stop for than one does. 



THE LITTLE BOY WHO KAB AWAY. 
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My mother says she wishes I would find some way tu 
get over the ground quicker, so I’ve been trying to find 
a way, and 1 think I’ve found it. Do you know how 
to make a “ cart-wheel ”? Well, 1 won’t show you here, 
but you just go along with hands and feet over and 
ov’^er sideways like a wheel. I’m getting it down fine 
so i can go j)retty fiist, and beat Tommy Jones all to 
pieces ; it s fun too, I tell you. Nothing for a boy like 
combining business and pleasure ; for a boy don’t have 
many comforts. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO RAN AWAY. 


**T’M going now to run away,” 

J- 8aid little Sammie Green, one day, 

** Then I can do just wdiat I choose. 

I’ll never have to black my shoes. 

Or wash my face, or comb my hair. 

I’ll find a place, I know% some w h ere ; 

And never have again to fill 
That old chij) basket — ^so I wn’ll. 

** Good-bye, mamma,” he said — “ good-bye V* 
He thought his mother then would cry, 

She only said, “ You going, dear ?” 

And didn’t shed a single tear. 

“ There, now !” said Sammie Green, “ I know 
She does not care if I do go. 

But Bridget docs. She’ll have to fill 
That old chip basket — so she will.” 

But Bridget only said, “ Well, boy, 

You ofi* for sure ? I wish you joy.” 



HANDS AND FINGERS. 


And Saramie’s little sister Kate 
Who swung upon the garden gate. 

Said, anxiously, as he passed thro' : 

“ To-night, whatever will you do 
When you can't get no Tasses spread 
At supper-time on top of bread T* 

One block from home, and Sammie Green’s 
Weak little heart was full of fear, 

He thought about ‘‘ Ked-Iiiding Hood 
The wolf tliat met her in the wood : 

The bean-stalk boy, who kept so mum. 
When he heard the giant's “ Fee, fa, fum 
Of the dark night and the policeman. 

Then poor Sammie homeward ran. 

Quick thro' the alley-way he sped. 

And crawled in thro' the old wood-shed. 
The big chip-basket he did fill ; 

He blacked his shoes up with a will ; 

He washed ^is face and combed his hair. 
He went up to his mother’s chair. 

And kissed her twice, and then he said : 

“ I’d like some 'lasses top of bread 1" 


HANDS AND FINGERS. 

[To be recited with appropriate gestures.] 

T WO little hands, so soft and white. 
This is the left and this the right 
Five little fingers standing on each. 

So I can hold a plum or peach. 

When I get as big as you, 

Xx>tB of things these hands will do. 



LITT1.S KITTY. 
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LITTLE KITTY. 


[To be recited with appropriate action.) 

O NCE there was a little kitty. 
Whiter than snow ; 

In the barn she used to frolic. 
Long time ago. 

In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro ; 

For she heard the kitty coming. 
Long time ago. 

Two black eyes had little kitty. 
Black as a sloe ; 

And the}" spied the little mousie. 
Long time ago. 

Nine pearl teeth had little kitty. 
All in a row ; 

And they bit the little mousie. 
Long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little moude;. 
Little mousie cried, “ Oh I” 

But she got away from kitty. 
Long time ago. 

Kitty White so shyly comes. 

To catch the mousie Gray ; 

But mousie hears her softly stap^ 
And quickly runs away. 
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THE LITTLE OKATOB. 


WILLIE’S SPEECH. 

[For a very little boy.] 

1 AM just a little fellow, and I can’t say much. My 
speech is this : I am glad I am a boy ! I had 
rather be a boy than a girl, or anything. Boys have 
good times. They can swim and skate and coast, ride 
horseback, climb trees, play hop toad, make cartwheels 
of themselves, and slide down the banisters ; and most 
girls can’t. 1 wouldn’t be a girl — no — not if you’d 
give me the best jack-knife in the world ! 


THE LITTLE ORATOR. 


Xlnes written for Edward Everett, when a child.3 

P RAY, how should I, a little lad. 

In speaking make a figure ? 
You’re only joking, I’m afraid, — 

Do wait till I am bigger. 

But, since you wish to hear my part. 
And urge me to begin it, 

I’ll strive for praise, with all my heart. 
Though small the hope to win it. 

I’ll tell a tale how Farmer John 
A little roan-colt bred, sir. 

And every night and every morn 
He watered and he fed, sir. 

Said Neighbor Joe to Farmer John, 

“ Aren’t you a silly dolt, sir. 

To spend such time and care upon 
A little useless colt, sir?” 
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Said Farmer John to Neighbor Joe, 

“ 1 bring my little roan up, 

Not tor the good he now can do, 

But will do when he’s grown up/' 

The moral you can well espy, 

To k(3ep tlie tale from spoiling ; 

Tile little colt, you think, is I, — 

1 know it by you smiling. 

And now my friends, please to excuse 
lis])ing and my stammers ; 

I, for this once, have done my best. 

And so — I’ll make my manners. 

Thapdeus Masgn Harrisl 


WATCTIING FOR CRUMBS. 


G O s’an’t have my bwed an’ butter f 
Now just go away! 

JSIanima fed ’oo jdenty dinner — 

Two, free times to-day. 

I won’t mate a bit of litter — - 
Not a single cwiimb — 

Ikit it all myse’f ole w^ooster I 
So ’oo needn’t come ! 

Alius watchin’ for my bekfus, 

’Oo ole kopple-head ! 

Once ’oo picked my ’ittle finger 
So it almost bled. 
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WHAT I THINK.. 


I wUl feed my baby chittena— 
Darling, downy sings — 

’Ey can’t fly at me an’ hurt me, 
’Cause ’ey dot no wings. 

Go wite off — 1 don’t bit lite ’oo> 
’Cause ’oo alius keep 

C wowin’ evwy single mornin’ 

When I want to s’eep. 

’Oo’d keep ’till so vewy early. 

If ’oo was polite ! 

Mamma said, when I once asked her, 
S’e s’ould sink ’oo might. 

Disag’eeable ole fellow ! 

Don’t ’oo hear me ? Say ! 

If ’oo don’t go ’bout *oor business, 

I will find Dog Tway. 

I won’t mate a bit of litter — 

Not a single cwumb — 

Eat it all myse’f, ole woosterl 
So ’oo needn’t come I 


WHAT I THINK. 


I THINK that every mother’s son. 
And every father’s daughter. 
Should drink, at least till twenty-one. 
Just nothing but cold water; 

And after that they might drink tea. 
But nothing any stronger ; 

If all folks would agree with me. 
They’d live a great deal longer. 
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HAERY’S ARITHMETIC. 


fFOr a little boy, holding in his hand a slate and penoQ.) 

I ’M glad I have a good-sized slate, 

With lots of room to calculate. 

Bring on your sums 1 I’m ready now ; 

My slate is clean, and I know how. 

But don’t you ask me to subtract, 

I like to liave my slate well packed ; 

And only two long rows, you know. 

Make such a miserable show ; 

And, please, don’t bring me sums to add ; 
Well, multiplying’s just as bad ; 

And, say ! I’d rather not divide — 

Bring me something I haven’t tried ! 

— Si, Nicholas. 


GAKFIELD AT CHATTANOOGA. 


I SEE bold Longstreet’s darkening host 
Sweep through our lines of flame. 

And hear again, “ The right is lost I” 

Swart Rosecrans exclaim. 

But not the left,” brave Garfield cries ; 

“ From that we must not sever, 

While Thomas holds the field that lies 
On Chickamauga river!” 

Through tongues of flame, through meadows brown# 
Drv vallev roads concealed, 

Ohio’s hero dashes down 
Upon the rebel field. 
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THE chicken’s MISTAKE 


And swift, on reeling charger home, 

He threads the wooden plain, 

By twice an hundred cannon mown, 

And reddened with the slain. 

But past the swaths of carnage dire. 

The Union guns he hears. 

And gains the left, begirt with fire. 

And thus he loudly cheers — 

“ While stands the left, yon flag o’erhead. 

Shall Chattanooga stand 
Let the Napoleons rain their lead!” 

Was Thomas’s command. 

Back swept the gray brigades of Bragg, 

The air wdth victory rung, 

And Wurzel’s “ Bally round the flagl” 

’Mid Union cheers was sung. 

The flag on Cliattanooga’s height 
In twilight’s crimson waved, 

And all the clustered stars of white 

Were to the Union saved . — Bontoa Tramervp 

THE CHICKEN’S MISTAKE. 

A LITTLE chick one day 

Asked leave to go on the w^ater, 

Where she saw a duck with her brood at play. 
Swimming and splashing about her. 

Indeed,” she began to peep and cry, 

When her mother w^ouldn’t let her, 

“ If the ducks can swim there, why can’t 
Are they any bigger or better ?” 
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Then the old hen answered, “ Listen to me. 

And hush your foolish talking ; 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking.” 

But ducky wistfully eyed the brook. 

And didn’t lialf believe her, 

For slie seemed to say by a knowing look, 

Such stories couldn’t deceive her. 

And, us her mother was scratching the ground, 

She muttered, lower and lower, 

** I know I can go there and not be drowned. 

And so I think I’ll show her.” 

Then she made a plunge where the stream was deep, 
And saw^ too late her blunder, 

For she hadn’t hardly time to peep 
When her foolish head went under. 

And ii(»w I hope her fate Avill show 
The child my story niading. 

That those who are older soruetiiiies know. 

What you will do well for heeding. 

That each content in his place should dwell. 

And envy not his brother ; 

And any part that is acted well. 

Is just as good as another. 

For we all have our proper sphere below. 

And this is a truth worth knowing : 

You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you were never made for going. 

Phcebe Caht. 
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HARRY’S LECTURE. 

fTo be spoker. very loud.] 

** ^HILDREN should be seen and not heard,” at least 

\J so my mother often tells me. But to-day th« 
children are to be heard as well as seen. Just as I 
stepped up here to speak my piece, my teacher whis- 
pered, “ Now, Harry, speak very loud.” And that is 
what I am trying to do. Can you hear me ? I am 
going to give a little lecture to the boys, and I want to 
be heard. 

Never mind what it is about. You will find that out 
before I am half through. 

And now for my firstly : Do you want to know how 
to be happy all day, boys ? 

Let me tell you. When you get up in the morning, 
don’t forget to slip on your “ good-natured coat” before 
you go down stairs. You all have one, haven’t you ? 
And then you won’t care if everybody is done break- 
fast and the buckwheats are cold. 

Secondly. When everything goes wrong at home, at 
school, or ill the street, and you think you have enough 
trouble to put any boy in a bad humor, then [slowly] 
you may depend upon it, boys, some one is trying tc 
rob you of your ‘‘good-natured coat.” But don’t let it go 
Hold on to it with a tight grip, and when you feel it 
settling firmly back into its place, oh, my 1 how jolly 
you will feel. 

Thirdly. I have found out, boys, that it pays to 
wear this coat. And the beauty of it is, you can wear 
it in all kinds of weather. It is just as useful on a 
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Btorniy day as on a fair, sunshiny one. Indeed, it often 
makes a dull, cloudy day seem very bright and golden. 

And now, lastly : 

Be good-natured, always. Put cross people in a 
good humor by being pleasant and cheerful. Give a 
smile for a frown, a gentle word for a cross one ; and 
this you can do if you are careful to put on your good- 
natured coat as soon as you arise in the morning, and 
to wear it all day and in all kinds of weather. 

L. J. Rook« 


LITTLE THINGS. 

O NLY a drop in the bucket. 

But every drop will tell ; 

The bucket would soon be empty. 
Without the drops in the well. 

Only a poor little penny — 

It was all 1 had to give ; 

But, as pennies make the dollars. 

It may help some cause to live. 

A few little bits of ribbon 

And some toys ; they were not new, 
But they made the sick child happy. 
Which has made me happy, too. 

Only some outgrown garments— 

They were all I had to spare ; 

But theyll help to clothe the needy. 
And the poor are everywhere. 



A LITTLE SCH00LMA*'AM. 

Gk)d loveth the cheerful giver, 

Though the gift be poor and email ; 
What doth He think of His children 
When they never give at all ? 

A LITTLrE SCHOOLMA’AM. 

[With three dolls arranjred in a row on chairs.] 

M elinda jane, and Kate, and Nell, 

It s time you learned to read and spell 
Come, now, and say your A, B, C. 

Hold up your heads, and look at me. 

For, if you never learn to read. 

What stupid dolls you’ll be, indeed I 

All ready now : A, B, and C — 

What is the matter ? Oh dear me t 
I cannot hear one word 3^)11 say ! 

Why, Katy dear, don’t turn away: 

Sit up again and list cm — there ! 

She’s fast asleep, I do declare ! 

Well, never iniml, where’s grandpa’s cane? 
Now look at me, Melinda Jane, 

You needn’t think that this is pla}^ ; 

For I shall keep you here all day. 

And make you read before you go : 

I know what’s good for dollies, — so I 

Now say A, B — Look this wa3% Nell i 
You speak so low, I can’t just tell, 

Melinda Jane, why don’t 3"ou try ? 

Oh dear ! I’m tired enough to cry I 
I think I’ll stop, and go to play. 

And try again some other day« 



A SAB GASB. 


DOLL ROSY’S BATH. 

[An action recitation, in which the little girl should hsfe a doB* 
which PWe attempts to wash.] 

’fT^IS time Doll Rosy had a bath, 

X And she’ll be good, I hope ; 

She likes the water w’ell enough. 

But doesn’t like the soap. 

Now soft I’ll rub her with a sponge. 

Her eyes and nos and ears, 

And splash her fingers in the bowl 
And never mind the tears. 

There now — oh, my 1 what have I done? 

I’ve washed the skin off— see ! 

Her pretty pink and white are gone 
Entirely I oh, dear me I 


A SAD CASE. 

I ’M a poor little kitty, 

And alas ! when bom, so pretty 
That the morning I was found. 

Instead of being drowned, 

I was saved to be the toy 
Of a dreadful baby-boy, 

Who pinches and who pokes me, 

Holds me by my throat and chokes me^ 
And when I could vainly try 
From his cruel clutch to fly. 

Grabs my tail, and pulls so hard 
That some day, upon my word 1 
8 
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AS EGO A CHIOKSK. 


I am sure ’twill broken be, 

And then everybody’ll see 

Such a looking Kitty I 

That baby has no pity ! 

Thinks I’m “ only a kitty ” — 

I won’t stand it, nor would you 1 
’Tis no use to cry out m-e-w ! 

Listen ! Some day I shall scratch, 

And he’ll find he’s met his match , 

That within my little paws 
There are ever so many claw s ! 

And it won’t be very long, 

If this sort of thing goes on. 

Till there’ll be a kitten row 
Such as has not been till now ; 

Then, my lad, there wdll be found. 

Left upon that battle-ground, 

Such a looking Baby 1 

Clara D. Bates. 


AN EGG A CHICKEN. 

" 4 N egg a chicken I Don’t tell me ! 

•aA For didn’t I break an egg to see ? 
There w^as nothing inside but a yellow ball. 
With a bit of mucilage round it all — 
Neither beak nor bill. 

Nor toe nor quill. 

Not even a feather 
To hold it together ; 

Not a sign of life could any one see. 

An egg a chicken ? You can’t fool me ! 
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“ An egg a chicken ! Didn’t I pick 
Up the very shell that had held the chick — 

So they said ? — and didn’t I work half a day 
To pack him in where he couldn’t stay ? 

Let me try as I please, 

With squeeze upon squeeze, 

There is scarce s])ace to meet 
His head and his feet. 

No room for any of the rest of him — so 
That egg never held that chicken, I know.'' 

Mamma heard the logic of her little man, 

Felt his trouble, and helped him, as mothers can ! 

Took an egg from the nest — it was smooth and round : 

* Now, my boy, can you tell me what makes this 
sound 

Faint and low, tap, taj) ; 

Soft and slow, rap, raj) ; 

Sharp and quick, 

Like a prisoner’s pi(;k. 

** Here it peep, inside there !” cried Tom, with a shout ; 
“ How did it get in, and how can it get out ?” 

Tom was eager to help — he could break the shell. 
Mamma smiled and said, “ All’s well that ends Avell 
Be patient awhile yet my boy." (^lick, click, 

And out popped the bill of a dear little chick. 

No room had it lacked, 

Though snug it was j>acked, 

There it was all (‘omplete, 

From its head to its feet. 

The softest of down and the brightest of eyes, 

And 80 big — why, the shell w^asn’t half its size. 
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DO YOUR BEST. 


Tom gave a long whistle, Mamma, now I see 
That an egg is a chicken — ^though the how beats 
An egg isn’t a chicken, that 1 know and declare. 

Yet an egg is a chicken — see the proof of it there. 
Nobody can tell 
How it came in that shell ; 

Once out all in vain 
Would I pack it again. 

I think ’tis a miracle, mamma mine. 

As mucb as that of the water and wine.” 

— Youth's Companion, 


DO YOUR BEST. 


D O your best, your very best. 

And do it every day. 

Little boys and little girls. 

That is the wisest way. 

WTiatever work comes to your hand, 
At home, or at your school. 

Do your best with right good will ; 

It is a golden rule. 

For he who always does his best. 

His best will better grow ; 

But he who shirks or slights his task. 
Lets all the better go. 

What if your lessons should be hard ? 

You need not yield to sorrow, 

For he who bravely works to-day, 

His tasks grow bright to-morrow. 
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SMALL DRESS-MAKING. 


CThe little girl may be holding a dolly’s dress, at which she is worldng.] 

M aking doily’s dresses, 

Don’t you think it’s fun T 
Here is one already, 

This I’ve just begun. 

Oh, how many stitches ! 

And such tangly thread I 
When I pricked my finger 
I just guess it bled. 

There ! the needle’s broken— 

Bending all about — 

That’s a sign my dolly’ll 
Wear the dresses out. 

— Youth's Companion, 


A LITTLE BOY’S WONDER. 

I WONDE % oh ! I wonder what makes ve sun go 
wound ; 

I wonder what can make ve fowers turn popin’ from ve 
gwound. 

I wonder if my mamma loves Billy mor’n me ; 

I wonder if I’d beat a bear a-climbin’ up a twee ; 

I wonder how vc angels ’member everybody’s pwayers, 

I wonder if I didn’t leave my sandwich on ve stairs, 

I wonder what my teacher meant about ‘‘ a twuthful 
heart 

I guess ’tis finkin’ untul Jack will surely bring my 
cart. 
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A LITTLE BOY S SPEECH. 


I wonder what I'd do if I should hear a lion woar; 

I bet I’d knock ’im on ve head, and lay him on ve 
floor. 

I wonder if our Farver knew how aiiful I did feel 

When Tom’s pie was in my pottet, and I wead, “ Voii 
sliall not steal,” 

I wonder if, when boys get big, it’s dreadful in ve 
dark ; 

1 wonder what my doggie thinks when he begins to 
bark. 

I wonder wliat vat birdie says who hollers so and 
sings ; 

I wonder, oh ! I wonder lots and lots of over fings. 


A LITTLE BOY’S SPEECH. 


f A little boy seated, studying a card.] 

F ive and seven and two and four 
And five and one are twenty-four ; 
Two and seven and one and nine 
And six and four are twenty-nine. 

Six and seven and eight and two — 

Oh, dear ! I don’^know what to do, 

I think it’s awful%wful hard, 

To study this addition card. 

1 guess I’d better try again ; 

There’s four and five and six and ten — 
(Speaking slowly.) 

Hold on I There’s four and five and six. 
Oh, dear, they’ve all got in a mix I 
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Tm sure it makes me awful sick 
To study this arithmetic. 

I guess ril laj" my card away, 

And think it out some other day. 

I'm sure 1 cannot learn to add — 

The figures mix so very bad ; 

I have no talent in that line — 

To ’rithinetic 1 don’t incline. 

I’d rather stand and speak a speech. 

Or take a text and preach. 

I am too young to study hard. 

And bother o’er this figure card. 

(Rises and speaks.) 
But men and girls and little boys 
Just hear me speak and make a noise. 

I know I’m ver}^ small in size, 

But I think in time I’ll surely rise. 

Before the people I will stand, 

And be a speaker great and grand ; 

I’ll make a bow and stand up straight — 
This world I will illuminate. 

I’ll run for sheriff, too, I guess. 

And onward, upward I will press ; 

To Washington I may be sent. 

And, maybe, I’ll be President, 

Large trees from little acorns grow, 
Smart men from speaking boys do grow. 
And now, my friends, I’ve said my say. 
And so I’ll bow and go away. 
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CITY OR COUNTRY. 


W HEN I’m a little city girl. 

Each day, in pleasant weathei; 
I dress myself all in my best — 

My big white hat and feather. 

My pretty Mother Hubbard cloak^ 
And boots and gloves all neat» 

And with my silken parasol 
Go walking down the street. 

I fold my hands together, so, 

And turn my toes quite out ; 
Mamma says little girls should not 
Be gazing all about. 

And if I run and jump, you know. 
My hair gets out of curl ; 

So quietly I take my walk. 

When I’m a city girl. 


When I’m a little country girl. 
Up almost with the sun, 

I take my old straw hat, and oat 
Into the grass I run. 

No ffloves, no parasol, no hat, 

(It comes rignt off, you know,^ 
And no one near to see how fast 
Across the fields I go. 
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No need to think about my drew. 
Or care for crimp or curl ; 

1 run and play the livelong day 
When I’m a country girl. 

Oh, yes, the city suits mamma, 
And sisters and the rest, 

But tell me, tell me truly, which 
You think I like the best. 


HAERY’S MISTAKE. 

G randma was nodding, I rather think ; 

Harry was sly and quick as a wink ; 

He climbed in the back of her great arm-chair, 
And nestled himself very snugly there. 
Grandma’s dark locks were mingled with white. 
And quick this little fact came to his sight ; 

A sharp twinge soon she felt at her hair, 

And woke with a start to find Harry there. 

" Why, what are you doing, my child ?” she said. 
He answered, “ I’s pullin’ a bastin’-fread I” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S HOPES. 

W HILE I’m in the ones, I can frolic all day ; 

I can laugh, I can jump, I can run about and 
plav. 

But when I’m in the tens, T must get up with the lark, 
And sew and read and practice, from early mom till 
dark. 
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JOHN'S PUMPKIN. 


When I’m in the twenties, I’ll be like sister Joe ; 

I’ll wear the sweetest dresses (and, maybe, have a beau ) ; 
I’ll go to balls and parties and wear my hair up high ; 
And not a girl in all the town will be as gay as I. 

When I am in the thirties. I’ll be just like mamma ; 
And, maybe. I’ll be married to a splendid big papa ; 

I’ll cook and bake, and mend, and mind, and grow a 
little fat — 

But mother is so sweet and nice. I’ll not object to that. 

Oh, what comes after thirty ; The forties ! Mercy my ! 
When 1 grow old as forty, I think I’ll have to die. 

But like enough the world won’t last until we see that 
day;— 

It’s s^^ very, very, very, very, very far away ! 


JOHN’S PUMPKIN. 


L ast spring I found a pumpkin seed, 
I And thought that I would go. 

And plant it in a secret place. 

That no one else would know, 

And watch all summer long to see 
It grow, and grow, and grow. 

And maybe raise a pumpkin for 
A Jack-a-lantern show. 

I stuck a stick beside the seed. 

And thought that I should shout, 
One morning when I stooped and saw 
The greenest little sprout! 



JOHN’S PUMHKIN. 


I used to carry water there, 

AVhen no one w’as about. 

And every day I'd count to see 
How many leaves were out. 

Till, by and by there came a flower 
The color of the sun. 

Which withered up, and then I saw 
The pumpkin was begun ; 

But oh ! I knew I’d have to wait 
So long to have my fun. 

Before that small green ball could be 
A great big yellow one. 

At last, one day, when it had grown. 
To be the proper size, 

Said Aunt Matilda : ‘‘ John, see here. 
I’ll give you a sur])rise !” 

She took me to a pantry shelf. 

And there, before my eyes. 

Was set a dreadful row of half 
A dozen j)umpkin pies. 

Said Aunt Matilda : ‘‘John, I found 
A pum{)kin, high and dry, 

Upon a pile of rubbish, down 
Behind that worn-out sty !” 

O, dear, I didn’t cry, because 
I’m quite too big to cry. 

But honestly, I couldn’t eat 
A mouthful of the pie. 


Mrs. Archibalix 
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THE STAGNiJIfT. 


FOR DECORATION-DAY. 

L et little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men, lying low ; 

Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 

We’ll love the flag they loved so well, 

The dear old banner bright, 

We’ll love the land for which they fell 
With soul, and strength, and might I 

S. M. Ksieu 


THE STAGNANT. 

rtTE mustn’t go near the pond, sissy, 

V V ’Cos there’s something — I don’t know what— 
there, 

But I lieard mamma talking about it ; 

It isn’t exactly a bear, — 

But a stagnant, I think mamma called it; 

And she says she’s afraid every day 
To live by the Park any longer, 

And she wishes they’d take it away. 

“ I never have seen a real stagnant, 

But I guess it has teeth and would bite ; 

But don’t be afraid, little sissy. 

Because if it comes, I will fight. 

I’d be glad to see just what it looks like, 

But I don’t want to get very near, 

’Cofi it might make a spring of a sudden I 
— I guess we had better stop here. 
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And sit down on one of the benches. 

Now don’t make a noise ; — -jufet keep mum I 
And don’t take your eyes off the water, 

And we’ll watch for the stagnant to come.” 

— SL NicholoM. 


EDITH’S SECRET. 

H ark I I*ve a secret to whisper I 
Listen — but don't you tell, 

’Cause it isn’t mine to be giving. 

And it isn’t mine to sell I 

I went in the orchard this morning. 

To gather some clover blooms, 

For the bees in the hives — ^so busy 

They can’t leave their dungeon glooms I 

An’ while I was there I looked up 
An’ saw— now don’t you tell, 

'Cause if Bob should hear (he’s my brother) 
There’s nothing he’d like so well I 

I saw up there in the branches, 

’Most hidden by leaves an’ boughs, 

A wee soft nest — ^just the dearest 
And tiniest birdie’s house ! 

An’ what do you s’pose was in it ? 

T climbed up an’ almost fell — 

(Hush ! there comes Bob) four birds’ eggs I 
Remember, you mustn’t tell ! 

J. K. LuDLini. 
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A LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 


A LITTLE SEAMSTEESS. 


" T AM learning how to sew,” said an eager little 
J. maid ; 

“ I push the needle in and out, and make the stitclies 
strong ; 

Ihn sewing blocks of patchwork for my dolly’s pretty bed, 

And mamma says, the way I work it will not take 
me long. 

It’s over-and-over — do you know 

How ovcr-and-over stitches go *? 

I have begun a handkerchief : Mamma turned in the 
edge, 

And basted it with a pink tlirend to show me wliere 
to sew. 

It has Greenaway children on it stopping staidly by a 
hedge ; 

I look at them when I get tired, or the needle pricks, 
you know. 

And that is the way I learn to hem 

With hemming stitches — do you know them ? 

“ Next I shall learn to run, and darn, and back-stitch, 
too, I guess, 

It wouldn’t take me long, I know, if ’twasn’t for the 
thread ; 

But the knots keep coming, and besides — I shall have 
to confess — 

Sometimes I slip my thimble off, and use my thumb 
instead ! 

When your thread knots, what do you do ? 

And does it turn all brownish, too ? 
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** My papa, he’s a great big man, as much as six feet 
high; 

He’s more than forty, and his hair has gray mixed 
with the black : 

Well, he can’t sew I he can’t begin to sew as well as I. 
If he loses off* a button, mamma has to set it back 1 
You mustn’t think me proud, you know. 

But I am seven, and I can sew !” 

— St. Nicholas. 


BOYS’ RIGHTS. 

L adies and Gentlemen: 

If you will give me your attention, I will speak 
to you a few minutes about boys’ rights. People seem 
to think that a boy is only to make himself useful. If 
a shower comes up while the family is at church, a boy 
can just run home through the pouring rain and bring 
half a dozen umbrellas back with him. “ Rain,” they 
say, ^ is good for boys — ^it makes them grow.” But let 
that same boy suggest on Tuesday, if it happens to be a 
rainy day, that he would like to go fishing, and at once 
he hears from all sides, “ O, no ; you will catch your 
death cold. Stay at home and w^ork in the garden I” 
Now, what I want to know is : Why it isn’t just as 
dangerous for a boy to get soaking wet working in the 
garden on a rainy day as to go fishing. 

I think boys are entitled to their share of room in 
the world, but they don’t get it. If a boy happens to 
get a good place where he can see the parade, some big 
man comes along and crowds him out of it. If he 
spends his last cent for a good whistle, and thinks he is 
going to have a fine time with i^ ^ wakes up some 
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CAW I CAW I CAW I 


momine^ and finds it missing, because it makes so 
much noise, no one could endure it.” Now, I’d like to 
have a fiddle and a drum and an accordion and a bag^ 
pipe, and invite the boys to come and have a grand con- 
cert once in awhile, but I’d get sent out in the street 
quick if I should try it once. 

But I shall be a man some day, and I’ll make things 
right. Boys will have a good time then, I tell you. It 
seems as though 1 should never grow up — but I shall, 
and then I’m going to be the biggest kind of an advo 
i^te for boys’ rights. 


CAWl CAW! CAW I 

[The effect is very comical if the ** Caws** are well mlmloked*) 

C AW ! caw ! caw ! 

I am a poor old crow ! 

And I just want to know 
Why you treat us with cruelty and scorn? 

Caw ! caw ! caw ! 

Why you shoot us with a gun. 

And seem to think it fun. 

If we just take a grain or two of com ? 

Caw ! caw ! caw ! 

Yet you’ll make it into drink. 

Which does more harm, I think. 

Than all the crows that ever flew in air ; 

Caw ! caw ! caw ! 

For it blights where’er it flows. 

Killing men instead of crows, 

Then why not eat, and let us have a share? 
Caw! caw! caw! 


Edward Cabsweuu 



BOB AND THE BIBLE. 


BOB AND THE BIBI^ 

** A ND why,” said Bob, with a scornful look, 

“ Should 1 study the Bible, that stupid bookf^ 

Because,” said his teacher, gentle and sweet, 

** ’Tis a lamp to thy path and a light to thy feet. 

Without it, we stumble and heedlessly tread. 

Not knowing that heaven is just ahead. 

Not knowing that Love and Mercy stand. 

To guide our feet to the better land. 

** The Bible lights up our darkness, you see. 

And opens the kingdom to you and me.” 

Said Bob, “ It’s all very true, maybe. 

But too awfully nice for a boy like me.” 

“ But, Bob, it has lessons and stories, too. 

Just the thing for a boy like you I 

“ Stories of wars, and fighting men. 

Of Daniel shut in the lions' den ; 

" Of prophets braving a nation’s ire. 

Of men cast into a furnace of fire ; 

Of ships and storms, and journeys a&r. 

Of shepherd lads, and a wonderful star ; 

Stories of gardens, and stories of beasts. 

Of fires and floods, and wedding feasts ; 

“ Stories of soMiers, and judges, and kings; 

The Bible has many wonderful things.” 

" Now, that sounds something like,” said h6| 

^ I guess I’ll read it a little, and see.” 



▲ UTTLE BOY'S FIRST REGITATIOir, 


“OLD SPECKLED 

•• /^LD Speckle ” rose from off her nest 
V-/ And cackled with much vigor. 

As if to say ; “ That egg’s my best— 

No hen can lay a bigger 
While Johnnie, standing near the gate, 

In mute contempt was gazing, 

As if he could not tolerate 
The fuss the hen was raising. 

His protest took her down a peg — 

He raised his voice to say it : 

“ You fink you’re smart — Dod made zat egg— • 
You toodn’t help but lay it.” 


A LITTLE BOY’S FIRST RECITATIOH* 

T THINK it’s not an easy task 
To speak a piece in school. 

But still I do not wish to ask 
To be excused the rule. 

For little boys must some day take 
The places of the men. 

And if they would good speakers 
Must try and try again. 

This be our motto ; and now here 
I’ll close my little rhyme. 

Hoping should I again appeal^ 

To better do next time. 




SPEECH FOB A VERY LITTLE BOY. 61 

CROSS BETSY. 

S HE does not live at my house, O dear no I 
She only comes to see us now and then. 

We’re always very pleased to have her go, 

And we never say ‘‘ Dear Betsy, come again/* 

She’s such tangles in her curls, O dear me I 
And a little foot to stamp upon the floor, 

And such frowning eyes I’d never wish to see. 

And wheu she comes she always slams the docr. 

Such a pouty mouth and such a naughty nose, 

And she shakes poor Arabella dreadfully, 

(That’s her dolly) and she tears her pretty clothes, 

O how glad I am she don’t belong to me. 

There’s a girlie whom I’ve loved this many a day, 
She’s the darling and the sunshine of the house, 
But Cross Betsy always frightens her away. 

She goes hiding like a timid little mouse. 

But when Betsy packs her frowns and says adieu, 
Bessie Brighteyes enters smiling at the door, 

“ Mamma darling, I’ve come back to stay with you* 
And I’ll never, never leave you any more 1” 

Sarah M. Chatfield. 

SPEECH FOR A VERY LITTLE BOY. 

I ’M a Temperance boy 1 
See my ribbon blue ! 

Don’t you think it’s pretty t 
Then you wear one, too! 





QOUD-^riGHT AN1> QOOD-MOBNU^a 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING. 

A FAIR little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing, as long as her eyes could see ; 

Then she smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, “ Dear work, good-night, good-night 1” 

Such a number of rooks flew over her head, 

Crying, “ Caw I caw I” on their way to bed ; 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

Little black things, good-night, good-night I” 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep’s bleat ! bleat ! came over the road. 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“ Good little girl, good-night, good-night 

She did not say to the sun, Good-night I” 

Though she saw him there, like a ball of light ; 

For she knew, he had God’s time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink fox-glove bowed his head. 

The violets curtsied and went to bed ; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair. 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

And, while on her pillow she softly lay. 

She knew nothing more, till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

• Good-moming 1 good-morning 1 our work is begun I" 

Lord Houghtov. 



THE G£UMBL]fi&. 
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FARMER NICK’S SCARECROW. 

O UT in the cornfield, grouped together, 

A flock of crows discussed the weather. 

Observing them, thrifty Farmer Nick 
Declared that the crows were “ getlin’ too thick,^" 

“ I must have a scarecrow — ^that is true ; 

Now, would not that old umbrella do ?” 

So into the house the farmer went, 

And away to the field the umbrella sent. 

One rainy day the farmer went out 
To view the cornfields lying about ; 

He neared the umbrella ; looked inside ; 

And what he saw made him laugh till he cried 1 

For in there, out of the rainy weather, 

A dozen crows were huddled together I 

So the farmer, laughing as farmers should, 

Said, “ I fear my scarecrow did little good.” 

Nora E. Crosby. 


THE GRUMBLER. 

His Youth. 

n rS cap was too thick, and his coat was too thin: 

lie couldn’t be quiet ; he hated a din ; 

He hated to write, ami he hated to read ; 

He was certainly very much injured indeed ; 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 


He must study and toil over work he detested ; 

His parents were strict, and lie never was rested ; 

He knew he was wretched as wretched could be. 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 

His Maturity. 

His farm was too small, and his taxes too big ; 

He was selfish and lazy, and cross as a pig ; 

His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 

And just because he was uncommonly good I 
He hadn’t got money enough and to spare ; 

He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear ; 

He knew he wiis wretched as wretched could be. 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 

His Old Age. 

He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears , 

He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years ; 

He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 
His home and his children, his life’s little day ; 

But alas ! ’tis too late ! it is no use to say 
That his eyes are too dim, and his hair is too gray. 
He knows he is wretched as wretched can be. 

There is no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 

Dora Read Goodalk- 


THE FIRST LETTER. 


D id you ever get a letter t 
I did the other day. 

It was in a real envelope. 

And it came, a long, long way. 



TUB CHILD’S WONDER. 
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" A stamp was in the corner 

And some printing when it came. 

And the one that wrote the letter 
Had put ‘ Miss ’ before mj name. 

“ Then there came a lot more written, 

I forget now what it read, 

But it told the office people 

Where I lived, my mamma said. 

“ Don’t you s’ pose those letter-persons. 

If they hadn’t just been told. 

Would have thought ’twas for a lady 
Who was awful, awful old ? 

" For it looked real big and heavy. 

The outside was stuck with glue. 

So they couldn’t know I’m little, 

I don’t think they could. Do you 

— Youth's Companion. 


THE CHILD’S WONDER. 


[For a little girl.] 

W HAT makes it night ? I want to go 
’Way off behind the sky and see. 
The world’s as round as it can be. 
Somebody told me, so I know. 

Yon yellow Moon, how bright you are? 
Have all the stars been put to bed f 
And is it true, as nursey said. 

That you’re tjie baby-stars’ mamma? 



mamma’s help. 


And are they sometimes naughty too ? 

1 cried a little bit to-day ; 

The tears would come — where do they stay^ 
When people’s eyes won’t let them through ? 

My dolly’s in the grass out there, 

Be quiet, Wind ! you rustle so, 

I’m ’fraid you’ll wake her up, you know. 
Please hush, dear Wind ! — I wonder where 

That four-leafed clover is that grew 
Down by the fence this afternoon. 

I’m four y(iars old, too. Tell me, Moon, 
When shall I be as old as you ? 

The clocks are striking in the town. 

Oh, dear ! I haven’t said my prayers. 

The little birds, I think, sing theirs — 

I heard them when the sun went down. 

Where did it go, and why ? Some day 
I’ll know a gvvat deal more, I guess. 

When I’m not so sleepy. Yes, 

Mamma, I’m coming right away. 

Margaret Johnsoh; 

MAMMA’S HELP. 

Bridget has gone to^the city, 

X And papa is sick as you see. 

And mamma has no one to help her 
But two-year old Lawrence and me. 

** You'd like to know what I am good for, 

’C(‘ . to make work and turn hie things down; 
I guess t’.ere aren’t no little girlies 
At your house at home, Dr. Brown. 



HOW TWO BIRDIES KEPT HOUSE IN A SHOfc. Vt 


‘ IVe brushed all the crumbs from the tables 
And dusted the sofa and chairs, 

Ve polished the hearthstone and fender. 

And swept off the area stairs. 

IVc wiped all the silver and china, 

And just dropped one piece on the floor; 

Yes, Doctor, it broke in the middle, 

But I ’spect it was cracked before. 

“ And the steps that I save precious mamma 1 
Y'ou’d be s’prised, Doctor Brown, if you knew. 
She says if it wasn’t for Bessie 
She couldn’t exist the day through I 

‘‘ It’s ‘ Bessie, bring papa some water T 
And ‘ Bessie dear, run to the door !” . 

And ‘ Bessie love, pick up the playth’ngs 
The baby has dropped on the floor V 

“ Yes, Doctor, I’m ’siderably tired, 

I’ve been on my feet all the day ; 

Good-bye ! well, perhaps I will help you 
When your old Bridget ‘ goes off to stay V 


HOW TWO BIRDIES KEPT HOUSE IN A SHOE 

rpHE morning wus sunshiny, lovely, and clear, 

J- And two little wrens were both hovering near, 
Chirping and warbling with wonderful zest, 

Looking for some place to build them a nest. 

They searched the veranda, examined the trees. 

But never a place could they find that would pleasB; 
Till Mabel, whose eye^^* were as blue as the sky. 

And very observing, their trouble did spy* 



jg “ BOB white/' 

Then, quick as the thought darted through her wee 
head, 

“ I’ll help you dear birdies,” she lispiugly said ; 

You just wait a minute, I’ll give you my shoe 
'Twill make you a nice nest — as good as if new. 

With much toil and trouble she undid the knot. 

Took off the small shoe, and picked out a spot 
Behind a large pillar ; there tucked it away ; 

A.nd soon she forgot it in innocent play. 

But the wrens chirped, “ Why, here’s a nest ready-mad^ 
In the very best place, too, and quite in the shade !” 
They went to work quickly, without more ado. 

To keep house like the woman “that lived in a shoe.” 

When evening shades came, at the close of the day. 
And dear little Mabel was tired of play, 

She thought of the birdies, and went off alone, 

To see, if she could, what the birdies had done. 

With heads under their Avings the ivrens were asleep ; 
Side by side, in the slioc, they were cmldled down deep , 
Then, clapping her hands, Mabel said, “ K-ce]! my shoe j 
My new ones I’ll wear, and this one s for you. 


“BOB WHITE.” 

W HOSE voice is that that wakes me from sleep 
As soon ps the day begins to peep— 

Now under the wall, and now in the hay, 

Now in the meadow piping away ? 

Why, that’s “ Bob Whita” 



BOB WHITE.' 
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He seems as fond of his common name 
As humans whoVe attained to fame ; 

But he Isn’t conceited, not a mite. 

Though he wakes us up before *tis light 
To call “ Bob White.** 

Our Robert has just two notes, that’s all ; 

But many a bird might envy his call. 

So rich and full, so joyous and free ; 

For a matin singer there’s none to me 

Like dear “ Bob White.** 

^ Wake up !” we hear from among the sheaves, 
There is work to do, and old Time leaves 
The laggard and lazy on the way ; 

The best time for work is this very day. 

And I’m ‘ Bob White.* ** 

Let me give you a warning, Robert, dear— 

A man with a gun is drawing near ; 

He wants a quail to put on his toast. 

Or else a nice tid-bit for a roast I 

Fly away, “ Bob White.** 

Ha I ha I ne’s off! and the gun goes down. 

You think yourself smart, my man from town ; 
But your toast will wait, and your oven cool» 
I know or*® bird who is not a 

Auu that s “ Bob Wliite.” 

^ElsKAJSfOU Kmc 
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TWO LiaTLE BEARS* 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 

W ORK while you work. 
Play while you play. 
That is the way to be 
Cheerful and gay. 

All that you do, 

Do with your might ; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 

One thing each time. 

And that done well. 

Is a very good rule. 

As many can telL 

Moments are useless. 

Trifled away. 

So work while you work. 
And play while you play. 


TWO LITTLE BEaIco. 

T WO little cub-bears. 
Frisky and strong — 
Hair brown and shaggy. 
Claws sharp and long I 




WO:h"T XSli WILL. 


In the green grass rollings 
Snapping their jaws ; 

Now standing upright. 

Licking their paws. 

Two little cub-bears 
In a child’s breast ; 

Fawn-like and gentle. 

Bringing us rest. 

Why, how can that be ? 

Not strange you stare ; 

Where was there ever 
A gentle bear ? 

Two little cub-bears 
In a child’s breas<^. 

Cf lied bear and forbear ! 

They bring us rest. — Our LiMU Onei 


WON’T AND WILL. 

S HA’N’T and Won’t were two little 
Angry, and sullen, and gruff ; 

Try and Will are dear little sisters. 

One can scarcely love them enough. 

Sha’n’t and Won’t looked down on their noses. 
Their faces were dismal to see ; 

Try and Will are brighter than roses 
In June, and as blithe as a bee. 



VALEDICTORY. 


Sha’n’t and Won’t are backward and stupid# 
Little, indeed, did they know ; ^ 

Try and Will learn something new daily. 

And seldom are heedless or slow. 

Sha’n’t and Won’t loved nothing, no, nothing# 
So much as to have their own way ; 

Try and Will give up to their elders. 

And try to please others at play. 

Sha’n’t and Won’t came to terrible trouble: 

Their story is awful to tell ; 

Try and Will are in the schoolroom. 

Learning to read and spell. 


VALEDICTORY. 


T he golden glow of a summer’s day 
Rests over the verdant hills. 

And the sunlight falls with mellow ray 
On fields and laughing rills ; 

But ere its last beam fades away 
Beyond the mountains high. 

Our lips must bravely, sadly say 
The parting words, “ Good-bye.” 

Kind friends and parents gathered herar 
Our gratitude is yours 
For all your care and sympathy. 

Which changelessly endures. 

We’ll try to use the present hours 
So they will ])ring no sigh. 

When to our happy days of school 
We say our last Good-bye.” 



VALEDICTOKY. 
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Dear teacher, we shall ne’er forget 
The lessons you have taught : 

We trust the future may perfect 

The work your hands have wrought ; 

And may they bring good gifts to you. 

These years that swiftly fly. 

And may you kindly think of those 
Who bid you now “ Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye!” it shall not be farewell, — 

We hope again to meet ; 

But happy hours are ever short. 

And days of youth are fleet. 

There’s much to learn, and much to do ; 

Oh, may our aims be high, 

And ever lead toward that bright land. 

Where none ohall say^, “ Good-bye.” 

A, F. Shoaub. 



TEMPERANCE RECITATIONS. 


THE SONG OF THE CORN. 


I WAS made to be eaten. 
And not to be drank ; 

To be thrashed in a barn, 

Not soaked in a tank. 

I come as n blessiiii^, 

W^hen put in a mill, 

Al a blight and a curse, 

W^hen run through a still. 

Make me up into loaves. 

And your children are fed ; 
But if into a drink, 

I will starve them instead. 

In bread I'm a servant. 

The eater shall rule ; 

In drink I am master. 

The drinker a fool. 

Then remember the warning— 
My strength I’ll employ. 

If eaten, to strengthen. 

If drunk, to destroy. 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S DECLARATION. 


W HO’LL make the brandy-peachee^ 
Or brandy-flavored pie, 

And help the liquor traffic ? 

Surely not 1, not I. 

Who wants in time of sickness 
A little ale to try. 

Or beer or wine to j>oison 

And make her worse ? Not L 

Who likes a boy that tipples 
A little on the sly. 

Or smokes cigars in private ? 

Not I, surely not I. 

And when we girls are women 
(We shall be by and by). 

Who’ll have a drinking husband ? 

Some silly girl ; not I. 


TOUCH IT NEVER. 


C HILDREN, do you see the wine 
In the crystal goblet shine ? 

Be not tempted by its charm. 

It will surely lead to harm. 
Children, hate it I 
Touch it never I 
Fight it ever I 

• 
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LITTLE DROPS. 


Do you know what causeth woe 
Bitter as the heart can know ? 

’Tis that self-same ruby wine 
Which would tempt that soul of thine* 
Children, hate it ! 

Touch it never ! 

Fight it ever f 

Never let it pass your lips ; 

Never even let the tips 
Of your fingers touch the bowl ; 

Hate it from your inmost souL 
Truly hate it ! 

Touch it never ! 

Fight it ever ! 

Fight it ! With God’s help stand fast. 
Long as life or breath shall last. 

Heart meet heart, and hand join hand,— 
Hurl the demon from our land. 

Oh, then hate it ! 

Touch it never I 
Fight it ever ! 


LITTLE DROPS. 

L ittle drops of claret. 
Now and then at first. 
Form an awful habit 
And a dreadful thirst. 

Little drinks of lager. 
Little cups of ale. 

Make the biggest guzzler— 
Never knew it fail. 



PITCHER OR JUG. 


Little kegs of whisky. 

Often brought from town* 
Make a man a monkey 
Or a silly clown. 

Little drops of brandy. 
Little drops of rye 
Make the mighty toper 
And the watery eye. 


PITCHER OR JUG. 

T hey toiled together side by side, 

In the field where the corn was growing j 
They paused awhile to quench their thirst. 
Grown weary with the hoeing. 

I fear, ray friend,’^ I said to one, 

” That you will ne’er be richer ; 

You drink, I see, from the little brown jug, 
Whilst your friend drinks from the pitcher. 

** One is filled with alcohol. 

The fiery drink from the still ; 

The other with water clear and cool 
From the spring at the foot of the hilL 

“ In all of life’s best gifts, my friend, 

I fear you will ne’er be richer. 

Unless you leave the little brown jug. 

And drink, like your friend, from the pitcher.’ 

My words have proved a prophecy. 

For years have passed away ; 

How do you think have fared our friends. 

That toiled in the fields that day ? 
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WHY, AND BECAUBB. 


One is a reeling, drunken sot. 

Grown poorer instead of richer ; 

The other has won both wealth and fame, 

And he always drank from the pitcher. 

M. P. Chick* 


WHY, AND BECAUSE. 


[One asks and four answer.] 

W INE that is beautiful, wine that is red, 

Why must I shun it, with fear and dread ? 
Because, — At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
atingeth like an adder.” — [Prov. xxiii, 32. 

Why, when it moveth itself aright, 

Must not I look at the tempting sight ? 

Because, — “Wine is a mocker.” — [Prov^-xx, 1. 

Why shall we stand, though it rage and mock. 

As straight as a line and firm as a rock ? 

Because, — We will drink no wine.” — [Jere. xxxv,6. 
And though we should meet its serpent charm. 

Why are we sure we shall take no harm ? 

Because, — We will “Touch not, taste not, handla 
not.”— [Col. ii, 21. 

But if it should tempt us our pledge to break. 

Why are we sure the safe course to take ? 

Because, — “We will look not upon the wine.'*~ 
[Prov. xxiii, 30. 

Then why is it best from the wine to haste, 

Lest we might touch, or handle, or taste ? 

Because, — Woe unto them that follow strong drink.*' 
--[Isa. V, 2. 



THE DRAGON. 
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Because, — We will “ Be not among wine-bibbers.’’ 
[Prov. xxiii, 20 . 

Because — We will “Abstain from every appearance 
of evil.” — LI Thess. v 22. 


THE DRAGOK 

1 ^ olden times when a flood or an earthquake, or any 
other great disaster came, destroying human life 
and j)roperty, it was thought to be the work of a great 
dragon. Many stories are told about heroes who went 
out and killed those dragons, and thus saved the lives 
of their countrymen ; in fact, great books liave been 
written about such men. Now, there is a dragon in the 
world to-day that is destroying thousands of human 
lives and millions of dollars* worth of property every 
year. He seizes bright, handsome boys and changes 
them into the sallow, shrunken loafers that lounge 
about the streets and saloons with their mouths full of 
tobacco juice and vile oaths. He changes the prosper- 
ous young man into the ragged, filthy drunkard, the 
kind husband and father into the brute who beats his 
wife and children to death. He takes g,way from men 
their hard-earned money, and leaves their wives and 
children to starve. He causes them to commit all man- 
ner of crimes. There is no end to the terrible deeds of 
this Dragon. All over the world people are praying to be 
delivered from him. The man who could succeed in kill- 
ing him would receive the gratitude of the whole world 
Quite an army of people have enlisted to fight this 
Dragon, but have not got the best of him yet ; there is 
not enough of them to kill him yet. Who will enlist 
fight this Dragon ? It is the Dragon of Strong Drink. 



CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 


D O you know the olden story 

Of the Star that led the way, 

When the wise jnen sought the Infant, 

That in Bethlehem’s manger lay ? 

In tlie East it shone so brightly^ 

Then o’er Judah’s hillsides steep. 

Where the shepherds lay in slumber 
By tlieir flocks of quiet sheep. 

Have you heard how angel voices 
Sang the sweet and solemn strain ?— 

Glory in the Highest ! Glory ! 

Peace on eartli, good-will to men I 

Every 3^ear the wond’rous story 
Tlirillsour spirits with delight, 

And that Star thro’ all the ages 

Makes the world’s dark pathways bright. 
Sinful lives grow purer, bett(*r 
For the Babe, so meek and mild, 

For the children’s Infant Saviour, 

Who in Bethleheri’s manger smiled. 

To the parents, to the children 
Comes the sweet, angelic strain, — 

Glory in the Highest ! Glory ! 

Peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Mrs. F. Spangenbkbq* 
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CHKISTMAS MOKNJXU. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I HEARD the bells on Cliristmiis Day 
Their old, fairiiliiir carols play, 

And wild and sweet 
Tile woi*ds roiieat 

Of jicace on earth, good-will to men! 

And thought how, as the day had come. 

The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 

God is not dead ; nor doth He sleep ! 

The wrong shall fail, 

The right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good-will to men 

Longfellow. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


T hey put me in the great spare bed, and there the^ 
bade me sleep : 

I must not stir ; I must not wake ; I must not even 
peep ! 

Right opT»ositc that lonely bod, my Christmas stocking 
hung * 

While near it, waiting for the mom, my Sunday ciothes 
were^ilung. 



THE TWO UTTLE »TOCKINa«. 


1 couutod Eoflly, to myself, to ten, and ten times ten 

Anil went throu^jh uii the alphabet, and then began 
again ; 

I repoaliHl that FiAli-ReadcT j>iece— a poem cailed 

“ Kt'pjse,’' 

And tried a dozen otlier ways to fall into a dose— 

When suddenly the room grew light. I iieard a soft, 
strong bound, 

'Twas Santa Claus, I felt quite sure, but dared not look 
around. 

'Twas nice to know that he was there, and things were 
going rightly, 

And so 1 took a little nap, and tried to smile politely. 

“ Ho ! Merry Christmas !” cried a voice ; I felt the bed 
a rocking , 

'Twas daylight — Brother Bob was up! and on, that 
splendid stocking I 

— St Nicholas, 


THE TWO LITTLE STOCKINGS. 

T WO little stockings hung side by side. 
Close to the fire-jdace, broad and wide, 
“ Two ?” said Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Ix>aded Avith toys and many a game. 

‘‘ Ho ! ho I” said he. with a laugh of fun, 
I’ll have no cheating, my pretty one ; 

I know who dwelLin this house, my dear; 
There’s only one little girl lives here.’* 

So he crept up close to the chimney-piao8 
And measured a sock, with a sober taoe* 
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Just then a wee little note fell out, 

And fluttered low, like a bird about. 

'** Aha ! what’s this ?” said he, in surprise, 

A.S he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 

And read the address, in a child’s rough plan. 

Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began, 

“ The other stocking you see on the wall 
I have hung for a child named Clara Hall. 

She’s a poor little girl, but very good. 

So T thought, perhai)S, you kindly would 
Fill up her stocking, too, to-night. 

And help to make her Christmas bright. 

If you’ve not enough for both stockings there. 
Please put all in Clara’s; I shall not care.” 

Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 

“ God bless you, darling,” he said, with a sigh. 

Then softly he blew through the chimney high, 

A note, like a bird’s when it soars on high. 

When down came two of the funniest mortals 
That ever were seen this side earth’s portals. 

Hurry up !” said Saint Nick, “ and nicely preparf 
All a little girl wants where money is rare.” 

Then, oh, what a scene there was in that room ! 
Away went the elves, but down from the gloom 
Of the sooty old chimney comes tumbling low^ 

A childs whole wardrobe, from head to toe. 

How’ Santa Claus laughed, as he gathered them 
And fastened each one to the sock with a pin ! 
Eight to the toe he hung a blue dress. 

“ She’ll think it came from the sky, T guess,” 

Said Saint Nicholas, smoothing the folds of bl:i^ 
And tying the hood to the stocking, too. 

When all the warm clothes w^cre ^n9^ne<^ 
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THIS WAY. 


And both littl* socks wsre filled and done. 

Then Santa Claus tucked a toy hero and there, 

And hurried away to the frosty air. 

Saying, “ God pity the poor, and bless the dear child 
Who pities them, too, on this night so wild !” 

The wind caught the words and bore them on high 
Till they died away in the midnight sky. 

While Saint Nicholas flew through the icy air, 
Bringing “ peace and good-will ” with him everywhere 

Sara Keables Hunt. 


MOTION RECITATIONS. 


THIS WAY. 


W HEN the corn begins to sprout, 

Two little leaves come peeping out.* 

When the leaves are fresh and green, 

A slender Stalk shoots up between.* 

While the stalk keeps on to grow, 

The tiny ears begin to show.® 

When the ears are long and thin. 

The pretty silk begins to spin.* 

When the pretty silk is spun, 

It turns the color of the sun.* 

When the summer sun is gone, 

*Tis time to gather in the com.* 

(1) Pat the fistp together with the thnrabp standing up. % Ralat mui 
lore-finger. (8) Raise two fore-fingprs. <4) Raise right hand and shaire 
the fingers. (5) Point to the ^nn. (6) Reach both arms oat and slowly 
Cold them, as OTer the gathered corn. 
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rris SPRING-TIMK 


Motion Sung. 

‘rpiS spring-time, bright spring-time! All nature ifi 

For winds cold and piercing have all })assed away 
And now the bright sunshine gives warmth to the air, 
And changes deliglitful are seen ev’rywdiere. 

Hip, hurrah I hip, hurrah ? 

The fanner with keen plow is tilling the ground,* 

Then seeds w ith his hands he will scatter around :* 

The little birds build their warm nests in the trees/ 

And twdtter and chirp as they fly in the breeze.® 

Hip, hurrah ! hip, hurrah !* 

The buds on the hedge- row^s all open out so,^ 

And gay-colored blossoms begin now to grow ; 

The daisies, and cow^slips, and primroses sweet. 

We make into bou(|uets, so pretty and neat.® 

Hip, hurrah ! hip, hurrah !* 

The call of the blue-bird so joyous doth rise, 

As cheerful and happy now onw^ard he flies :® 

The lambkins are skipping and running with glee— 

A pleasing example to you and to mo. 

Hip, hurrah ! hip, hurrah !‘^ 

R. P. GRAHA:i*. 

(1> Kut Hands briskly together, then gradually extend them right and 
respectively. (2) Wave right hand twice. (S) Extend arms to the 
front, fist p closed. (4) Imitate sowing of seed. (5) Point to the right or 
left. (6) Hands raised to level of head. Angers in rapid motion. (7) 
Hands partly extended lo front, palms facing upward, tips of Angers 
and thumbs together at Arst. then expanded. (8) Imitate the act of 
smelling flowers. (9> Point with extended Anger. 
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PLAYING CARPENTER. 


PLAYING CARPENTER. 


AP ! Vap ! ^rap ! how the shingles *clap I 
A V •''Here a beam, and Hheve a timber, 

*^Then a ^board so ^long and -’limber ; 

How the laths shall ^snap ! how the hammers rap P 

'Nail, boys, hiail ! never -mind the *gale ! 

'\Sunny days, or windy Veather, 

^Cheerful ®labor all Hogether ; 

Soon our house we’ll ‘^hail! briskly 'nail, 'boys, ^naill 

•Rest, now, rest ; what a cozy nest ! 

®A11 well done from floor to gable, 

•Mimic shelf and kitchen table ; 

*Now sit down and rest; all have done their best. 

(1) Rap with finger end'^ on desk. (2-) Clap once. ('3) Right hano 
toward the right. '4) T^eft hand to the leR. (5) Both hauda waYft uji 
mid down. (6; PuiahaudK. 



CONCERT RECITATIONS, ETC. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

An American Flag should be placed either in one of the pupil's hanu, 
or in some conspicuoas part of the room, where the pupils may allude 
to it. 

PapiL — 

T his is our Flag, and may it wave 
Wide over land and sea ! 

Though others love a different flag. 

This is the flag for me. 

All , — And that’s the flag for all oui laud. 

We will revere no other. 

And he who loves the symbol fair. 

Shall be to us a brother. 

Pupil . — , 

America’s the land we love. 

Our broad, fair land so free. 

And, schoolmates, whereso’er I go^ 

This is the flag for me. 

All repeat second verse. 

Pupil.’-^ 

These glorious stars and radiant stripe^ 

With youthful joy I see ; 

May no rude hand its beauty mar. 

This is the flag for me. 

All repeat second verse. 


TT 
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OUR DBUGHT. 


OUR DELIGHT. 


lA recitation for six children. J 

First — TTPON her head the snow-hills, 
vJ Her feet on southern sand. 
The sunrise and the sunset 
Glowing on either hand. 

AU in concert — 

This is our land, our country. 

Our pride and our delight. 

Second . — The old-time races builded 

Their mounds, and passed away 
The red man through the forest 
Chases no more his prey. 

AU ^ concert — 

This is our land, our country. 

Our pride and our delight. 


Third * — We wrap our land in emerald,— 
The broad leaves of the com,— 
With church spires for her jewels. 
Her beauty we adorn. 

Ail in concert . — 

This is our land, our country. 

Our pride and our delight. 

Fourth * — Strong Mother England dowered 
Her daughter with a soul 
As mighty as the mountains. 

As steadfast as the pole. 
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AU in concert , — 

This is our land, our country, 

Our pride and our delight. 

Fifth, — ^We’ll weave white robes of goodness, 

Our country’s garb to be, 

With Temperance and uprightness 
For golden broidery. 

All in concert , — 

This is our land, our country, 

Our pride and our delight. 

Sixth, — Till, when men praise our country, 

Her greatness they’ll forget. 

And count for all the grandeur 
Her goodness higher yet. 

AU in conc ^, — 

This is our land, our country. 

Our pride and our delight. 

£. Mubbat. 

ORDER. 

^Concert recitation for primary class.] 

W E have a place for everything^ 

And everything in time ; 

A time to work, a time to sing — 

Yes, soon our voices chime. 

A time to play w'^e ne’er forget ; 

We love to have it come ; 

A time to sleep, a time to eat. 

They help make up the sum. 
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I I>ID IT — NOT, “I DONE IT.” 

We have a place for all our things, 

And all our things in place, — 

A place for hats, and hoops, and strings^ 

And one where we may race. 

A place for books, and ink, and pen, — 

When study hours are o’er 
We put them up with care, and then 
We’re off to play once more. 

But when we hear the tinkling bell. 

Which says that school’s begun. 

We leave the play we love so well. 

And for our places run. 

I DID IT— NOT, ‘‘I DONE IT.” 

A Little Girl as Teacher . — 

I F I should ask who won, to-day. 

The game, when you were at croquet ! 

First Girl. — I should tell you that I won it ; 

That I did it, — ^not, ‘‘ I done it.” * 

Teacher. — If I should ask who made the kite 
I saw begun, at home, last night ? 

First Boy. — I should tell you I begun it; 

That I did it, — ^not, “ I done it.” 

Teacher. — If I should ask why Birdie’s hung 

Outside the door, the vines among T 

Second Girl. — I should say I wished to sun it; 

That I did it, — not, “ I done it.” 
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Teacher , — If I should ask who spun the top 

That went so long and did not stop ? 

Second Boy , — I should tell you that I spun it ; 

That 1 did it, — not, “ 1 done it.” 

Teacher , — I’m very glad you’re so correct ; 

Such vicious terms our speech infect 1 
My scliool I daily try to teach 
To shun each vulgar form of speech > 
This worst one, — always shun it I 
Say, I did it, — not, I done it. 


OUR FLAG. 

[For three little children.] 

[For July Fourth, or June Fourteenth, the Anniversary of the adoption 
of the Flag.] 

LiUle Girl (with a flag ). — 

T KLL me, who can, about our flag, 

With its red, and w^hite, and blue ; 

How came it to have so many stars. 

And of pretty stripes so few ? 

LitUe Boy . — 

The thirteen stripes are for thirteen States, 

That first into union came, 

For each new State we have added a star. 

But have kept the stripes the same. 

Another Girl . — 

The number has now reached thirty-eight ; 

So here’s an example for you : 

Take the “ old thirteen ” from thirty-eight,^ 

And how many States are new ? 

6 
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HUMAN BODY LESSON IN RHYME. 


First Boy (jgoing to the board ), — 

Thirteen from thirty-eight ? Let^s see : 

Well, three from eight leaves five ; 

And one from three leaves two. There’ll be. 
Remainder, — ^twenty-five ! 
lAUU OirL — 

And these all reach from east to west, 

On both the ocean shores ; 

And over all this proud flag waves 
And the Bird of Freedom soars I 


HUMAN BODY LESSON IN RHYMK 

[A recitation for four children.] 

I. 

A ll this is my body, 

From my head to my toes 5 
Made of skin, bone, and muscle. 

As every one knows. 

At the top is my head, 

With its covering of hair. 

Which we all will remember 
To brush with great care. 

Here in front is my face, 

Which must always look bright. 
For a frown or a pout 
Would disfigure it quite. 

It has forehead and temples, 

Two bright eyes and a nose. 

Brown eye-lids and lashes,— 

You don’t forget those. 
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My nose has a bridj^e, 

And two nostrils, besides ; 

While here are two ears, 

Which are placed at the sides. 

Right and left are my cheeks. 

With a dimple left in ; 

See my bright, smiling mouth. 

And my wee, little chin ! 

Now, my mouth has two lips^ 

As you very well know, 

With a little pink tongue, 

Peaidy teeth in a row. 

All I hear and I see, 

With my ears and my eyeis^ 

Will help me each day 
To grow learned and wise. 

My mouth and my nose 
Must do their work well ; 

For how without those 

Could I talk, eat, or smell f 

II. 

To the right, to the left. 

Now up and now down. 

My neck bends my head. 

Or lets it turn round. 

The largest part here 
Is the trunk, as you see^ 

Which always remmds nui 
I am built like a tree. 
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For here are the limbs. 

Both upper and lower. 

Right and left of each kind, 

1 would hardly need more. 

Then the fingers and toes. 
Spreading out like the twigs ; 

I have ten of each kind, 

Tho’ they’re not very big. 

In the trunk, at my left, 

Hear my heart pit — ^pit — ^pat ; 

if I’m waking or sleeping 
It always does that. 

Watch my lungs, how they swell 
When I breathe long and deep 

My chest rises and falls 
Even when I’m asleep. 

III. 

Of this wonderful body 
Much more I can tell ; 

My shoulders, my elbows. 

My wrist-joints as well, — 

These help me to move 
And to bend as I please ; 

Whatever I wish to 
I can do with much ease. 

Just look at ipy fingers ! 

1 can move one and all ; 

How bad would it be 
Were 1 stiff like a doll I 
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Back to back, palm to palm» 
My hands 1 can lay ; 

They are useful to me 
In my work, in my play. 


IV. 

Three parts has each limb. 
Arm, fore-arm, and hand ; 

Also, thigh, leg, and foot, — 
On the latter I stand. 

Now the elbow unites 

Arm and fore-arm, you se<\ 

While the thigh and the foot 
Are joined by the knee. 

Just between foot and leg 
The ankle is found ; 

Both this and the wrist 
Are slender and round. 

I must not forget 

One more fact to tell ; 

Besides ankle and knee, 

I have hip joints as welL 

My foot has an instep, 

A broad, spreading sole. 

While five toes and a heel 
Just make up the whole. 

For standing, for walking. 
For running with speed. 

My feet do the bidding, 

And go where I need. 
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Much more might I tell 
Of this body ot mine, 

If 1 only might take 
A little more time. 

But let me remember, 

God meant to me make 
A strong and healthy woman. 

Should I proper care take. 

Anna E. Badlam. 


IRON— SILVER— GOLD. 


THE THREE RULES. 

[For several little children.] 

Question, — X)|^HAT is the Iron Rule ? 

Answer , — » * The rule of savage men : 

If evil is done unto you 
Evil do thou again. 

That is the Iron Rule. 

Question , — What is the Silver Rule ? 

Answer , — The rule of worldly men : 

If good your neighbor does to you. 
Do good to him again. 

That is the Silver Rule. 

Question, — What is the Golden Rule ? 

Answer , — • The rule of righteous men : 

If evil is done unto you. 

Return thou good again. 

This is the Golden Rule. 
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KATE’S FRENCH LESSON. 


[For two little girls.] 

Teacher, — TT ATE, how shall I say, ‘‘ Come to me 
Kate, — j\. You’ll bid me, “ Kate, venez id** 

Teacher, — And, “ If you please,” how shall I say ? 
Kate. — Pleasantly thus, ma’am, “ Kil vous 'plait** 

Teacher, — How will you ask me, “ How do you do 
Kate, — I’ll say, “ Commeiat vovs portez-vom f** 

Teacher. — What if I pain or sickness had ? 

Kate, — You’d tell me, “ Je auis tree mcUade** 
Teacher. — If very tired, what should I say ? 

Kate, — You sigh, ** Je suu* ires fatigue !** 

Teacher, — How would you bid “ Good-night” to met 
Kate, — I’d kiss you thus, and say, “ Bonne nuiC* 


LITTLE FOXES AND LITTLE HUNTERS. 

Redte, “ Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil 
«he vines.” — S(>ng of Solomon, ii, 15. 

First — A MONG my tender vines I spy 

A little fox named — By-and-by. 

Answer . — Then set upon him, quick, I say. 

The swift young hunter — Right-away. 

Second . — Around each tender vine I plant, 

1 find the little fox — I can’t. 

Anmer . — Then, fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave— 'I caal 
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Third. — No-use-in-trying — lags and whines 
This fox, among my tender vines. 

Answer. — Then drive him low and drive him high. 
With this good hunter named — I*ll-try! 

Fourth, — Among the vines in my small lot. 

Creeps in the young fox — I-forgot. 

Answer, — Then hunt him out and to his den 
With — I-will-not-forget-again I 

Fifth, — • The little fox that, hidden there 

Among my vines is — I-don't-care. 

Answer, — Then let I’m-sorry — hunter true — 

Chase him afar from vines and you. 

The Five. — What mischief-making foxes ! yet 
Among our vines they often get. 

In concert , — But, now their hunters’ nanias you know, 
Just drive them out, and keep them so. 

CHOICE OF TRADES. 

[A recitation for little boys.] 

First Boy . — 

W HEN I’m a man, a man, 

I’ll be a farmer, if I can — and I can! 

I’ll plow the ground, and the seed I’ll sow ; 

I’ll reap the grain, and the grass I’ll mow ; 

I’ll bind the sheaves, and J’ll rake the hay. 

And pitch it up on the mow away. 

When I’m a man. 
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Second Boy , — 

When I'm a man, a man, 

I'll be a carpenter, if I can — and I can I 
I’ll plane like this, and I’ll hammer so, 

And this is the ^vay my saw shall go. 

I’ll iiiake bird-houses, and sleds and boats. 

And a ship that shall race every craft that float*. 
AVhen I’m a man. 

Third Boy , — 

When I’m a man, a man, 

A blacksniith I’ll be, if I can — and I can I 
Clang, clang, clang, shall my anvil ring, 

And this is the way the blows I’ll swing. 

I’ll shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight. 

Then I’ll trot round the square to see if it’s right 
Wiien I’m a man. 

Fourth Boy , — 

When I’m a man, a man, 

A mason I’ll be, if I can — and I can! 

I’ll lay a brick this way, and lay one that, 

Then take my trowel and smooth them fiat ; 
Great chimneys I’ll make ; I think I’ll be able 
To build one as high as the Tower of Babel, 
When I’m a man. 

Fifth Boy , — 

When I’m a man, a man, 

I’ll be a shoemaker, if I can — and I can I 
I’ll sit on a bench, with my last held so, 

And in and out shall my needles go. 

I’ll sow so strong that my work shall wear. 

Till nothing is left but my stitches there, 

When I’m a man. 
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Sixth Boy , — 

When I'm a man, a man, 

A doctor 111 be, if I can — and I can ! 

My powders and pills shall be nice and sweet. 

And you shall have just what you like to eat ; 

111 prescribe for you riding, and sailing, and such ; 
And, ’bove all things, you must never study too mucl 
When I'm a man. 

Seventh Boy . — 

When I'm a man, a man. 

I'll be a ‘minister, if I can — and I can ! 

And once in a while a sermon 111 make 
That will keep little boys and girls awake ; 

For ah, dear me ! if the ministers knew 
How glad we are when they get through 1 — 

When I'm a man. 

Eighth Boy . — 

When I'm a man, a man, 

A teacher I'll be, if I can — and I can I 
I'll sing to my scholars, fine stories I'll tell ; 

I'll show them pictures, and, well — oh ! well, 

They shall have some lessons — I s'pose they ought ; 
But, oh, I shall make them so very short, 

When I'm a man. 

Ninth Boy . — 

When I'm a man, a man, 

I'll be a school-committee, if I can — and I can ! 
'Bout once a week I'll come into school. 

And say, “ Miss Teacher, I've made a rule 
That boys and girls need a good deal of play 5 
You may give these children a holiday 1" — 

When I'm a man. 
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Tenth Boy , — 

When Pm a man, a man, 

I’ll be a president, if I can — and I can I 
My uncles and aunts are a jolly set, 

And I’ll have them all in my cabinet, 

I shall live in the White House ; and I hope you all, 
When you hear I’m elected will give me a call, 
When I’m a man. 
in coneert — 

When we are men, are men, 

I hope we shall do great things ; and then. 

Whatever we do, this thing we say, 

We*ll do our work in the very bes^ way 
And you shall see, if you know us then. 

We’ll be good, and honest, and useful men— 

When we are men 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 

[For four liule children.] 

First Two , — 

L ittle folks, nttle folks, where are you straying, 
Smiling so happy, and dressed neat and fair ? 
Second Two . — 

Oh ! don’t you hear what the schooj-bells are saying ? 

“ Come to school 1 come to school !” W e’re going ther^ 

First Two . — 

Little folks, little folks, why don’t you gather 
Daisies and buttercups bright by the way ? 

Second Two . — 

Oh ! the time hastens, and we would much rather 
Be there in season than loitering stay. 
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First Two — 

Little folks, little folks, what are you bringing, 
Holding so careful, and keeping so neat ? 

Second Two , — 

These are the books for our lessons and singing. 
Pleasant the tasks, and the tunes bright and sweet. 

First Two , — 

Little folks, little folks, say, can another 

Join you, and learn all the things that you know ? 
Second Two , — 

Oh, yes ; come with us, like sister and brother. 

We shall be glad if to school you will go. 

First Two . — 

Little folks, little folks, say, will your teachers 
Willingly let us the lessons begin ? 

Second Two , — 

See, here they are, and the smile on their features 
Says, “ Dear new scholars, we w^elcome you in 1"' 


ONLY A CHICKEN. 


After the mapner of the house that Jack built. 

[A recitation for eight little girls.] 

First Little Girl , — 

A WONDERFUL story I will tell : 

A chicken crept from a broken shell, 
And, standing on its tiny feet, 

It peeped and peeped for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 
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Second Little GirL — 

But out of a dark hole popped the head 
Of au old gray rat with a cautious tread. 

He stole along where the grass was thick 
And quietly pounced on the peeping chick, 
That, standing on its tiny feet, 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

Oil a beautiful summer morning. 


Third Little GirL — 

Then out of the doorway leaped a cat. 

That put her paw on the old gray rat 
That out of a dark hole popped his head, 

And crept along with a cautious tread. 

And a cruel look, where the grass was thick, 
To quickly pounce on the peeping chick, 

That, standing on its tiny feet. 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning; 

Fourth Little GirL — 

Around the corner there fiercely flew 
A savage dog, of a yellow hue, 

That fixed his teeth in the tabby cat. 

That put her paw on the old gray rat, 

That out of a dark hole popped his head, 

And crept along with a cautious tread. 

And a cruel look, where the grass was thiclv 
To quietly pounce on the peeping chick, 

That, standing on its tiny feet, 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 
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Fifth Little GUrl . — 

But a naughty boy with a wicked sling 
Of a crotched stick and a rubber string, 
Lfooked over the fence with a mean intent. 
And a smooth round pebble swiftly sent. 

That struck the dog of a yellow hue. 

That round the corner fiercely flew. 

And fixed his teeth in the tabby cat, 

That put her paw on the old gray rat. 

That out of a dark hole popped his head. 

And crept along with a cautious tread, 

And a cruel look, where the grass was thick. 
To quietly pounce on the peeping chick, 

That, standing on its tiny feet. 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 

Sixth Little OirL — 

Next came a man on the double quick 
Who beat the boy with a blackthorn stick. 

For hunting his dog of a yellow hue. 

That round the corner fiercely flew. 

And fixed his teeth in the tabby cat, 

That put her paw on the old gray rat. 

That out of a dark hole popped his head. 

That crept along with a cautious tread 
And a cruel look, where the grass was thick, 
To quickly pounce on the peeping chick, 

That, standing on its tiny feet, 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 

Seventh Little Girl , — 

The tumult caught the watchful eye 
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Of a tall policeman passing by, 

Who, walking up with a pompous treads 
Arrested and nearly broke the head 
Of the man who came on the double quick 
To beat the boy with the blackthorn stick, 
For hurting the dog of a yellow hue, 

That around the corner fiercely flew, 

And fixed his teeth in the tabby cat, 

That put her paw on the old gray rat 
That out of a dark hole popped his head. 

And crept along with a cautious tread, 

And a cruel look, where the grass was thick. 
To quickly pounce on the peeping chick. 

That, standing on its tiny feet, 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 


Eighth Little Oirl . — 

In a court of justice sternly sat 
The portly judge, in a white cravat, 

Who told the sheriff, for lack of bail, 

To put the man in the county jail, 

Who came in sight on the double quick 
To beat the boy with the blackthorn stick, 
For hurting the dog of yellow hue, 

That round the comer fiercely flew. 

And fixed his teeth in the tabby cat, 

That put her paw on the old gray rat. 

That out of a dark hole popped his bead. 
And crept along with a cautious tread. 

And a cruel look, where the grass was thiclc. 
To quickly pounce on the peeping chick. 
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That, standing on its tiny feet, 

Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 

A// Together . — 

The greatest evil often springs 

From the ill effects of the smallest things ; 

And all this evil on many foil 

Through a little chick from a broken shell, 

On a beautiful summer morning. 

Eugenie J. Hall. 


RECITATION FOR THREE LITTLE GIRLS 
L 

A S I walked over the hills one day, 

I listened, and heard a mother sheep say, 

“ In ail the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie with his nimble feet ; 

With his eyes so bright, 

And his wool so white. 

Oh, he is my darling, my heart’s delight !” 

And the mother sheep and her little one 
Side by side lay down in the sun ; 

And they went to sleep on the hillside warm, 

While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 

II. 

I went to the kitchen, and what did I see, 

But the old gray cat wdth her kittens three! 

I heard her whispering soft : said she. 
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" My kittens, with tails so cunningly curled, 

Are the prettiest things that can be in the world. 

The bird on the tree, 

And the old evvc, she 

May love their babies exceedingly ; 

But I love iny kittens there, 

Under the rocking-chair. 

1 love my kittens with all my might, 

I love them at morning, noon, and night, 

Now, ril take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 

And wodl lie down together beneath the warm stove. 
Lot the kittens sleep under the stove so warm, 

While my little darling lies snug on my arm. 

III. 

I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about, with her chickens ten ; 

She clucked and she scratched, and she bustled away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say? 

I heard her say, The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine. 

You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you 
please, 

But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 

My dt5ar, downy darlings, my sweet little things, 

Come nestle now cosily under my wings/’ 

So the hen said, and the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice featlmr bed. 

And there let them sleep, in their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 

Mbs. J. Mobrison. 
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SONG OF TaF WATEBS. 


SONG OF THE WATERS. 


[A recitation for a number of children.) 

Child , — 

S UN, bright sun, what dost thou here, 
Lingering over the waters clear. 
Shooting thy rays o’er the ocean bright. 
Till every wave is a starry height ? 


Sun , — 

I am changing the wave to a vapor rare^ 

At the touch of iny power it rises in air. 

Then, rushing along, to the cl()u<ls gives birth. 
For I am the chemist of all the earth. 

Child,— 

Clouds, dark clouds, by the fierce wind’s might 
Driven along like an arrow’s flight, 

What ye in the distance scan. 

What is your message from god to man ? 

Clouds , — 

We have heard the cry of the thirsty soil. 

We have come to the help of the sons of toil. 
The parched-up earth shall freshen again, 

For we bear in our bosom the blessed rain. 


Child,— 

Rain, clear rain, with your sparkling wealth, 
Fniing the nations with joy and health. 
Your drops are scattered o’er land and main, 
Rut where is the treasury of the rain ? 
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Ram, — 

We have bathed the heights of the rao’jutfiiii'd brow^ 
We have trickled down through the rookR below. 
And there, in the coolness that darkrxf^.s b?'inge, 

We have cradled the drops of the bj.bbling gptuiga 

Child , — 

Springs, bright springs, as your drops overflow, 

What bright path do your waters show ? 

Where do you wander, and what is your guide 
To choose your path as you onward glide ? 

Springs . — 

We never can err in the path we make, 

For the slope of the land is the guide we take ; 
Wherever it points, we follow the way, 

For the earth’s gravitation the streams obey. 

ChiM.~ 

Kivers, broad rivers, that swell as you glide. 

With tributes of waters on every side. 

Till you bear the proud vessels that whiten your crest 
Say, what is your mission, and where do you rest ? 

Rivers . — 

We are floating the treasures of golden ore, 

We are bringing the bread to the hungry poor. 

Soon in the broad ocean our rest shall be, 

For “ All the rivers run into the sea.” 

All in concert.^ 

“ All the rivers run into the sea, and yet the sea ia 
not full; into the place from whence the rivers came, 
thither shall they return again.” 
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OOOD-BTB. 


GOOD-BYE. 


Have a ooard, covered with white cloth, and ornamented with 
tvergreuiisand gilt stars Have seven nails In it. to receive evergreen 
letters in form of an arch. Have this supported by two sticks, with 
^ross-pieces at the bottom, so the frame will stand securely. These 
sticks may be also ornamented with evergreens. Each, of seven little 
girls repeats her line, and then hangs on the letter with which the lin# 
aigins. 


lat Girl . — Gayly have we passed the time. 

2d Girl — On our little stage this eve, 

Zd Girl . — Only hoping we have pleased, 

Ath Girl — Do we take our leave. 
bill Girl — By your presence liere to-night 
^th Girl.—Yo\x have kept our courage bright, 
Each one thanks you with delight, 
AIL — Good-bye. 


E. O. Pb^k. 



Cntert&.inment Book«r 

rOR YOUNG PGOPLB 
Tiny TotV Spe&Jcer 

■gr Usde J. Rook & Mt^ R. J. H. CoodieHo* 

For the Wee Ones 

- The need of a book of short, bright pieces for the little onesir 
ipeak is apparent to every one who has had anything to do with 
getting up entertainments. This book contains over 150 pieces 
ranging n*om four lines to a page in length, all fresh and specially 
suited to the youngest children. The subjects are such as please 
the little folks, and are wrought into easy prose and verae. 

Paper binaing, 15 cents: boards, 25 cents. 

Little Primary Piece.^ 

By C. S. Griffin 

Po* Children ot Five Years 

It is a big day for tb*> small person when he ** speaks his pfeoe.** 
Give him something that be needn’t be finghtened at — something 
iiort with Mrds and flowers or other familiar things in it. Some* 
ihing worth remembering, too. Here are over one hundred seleo* 
tions. There are some old favorite: but most of the seleoUons are 
new, and all of them are the very h.st obtainable. 

Paper binding, 15 cents; boards, 25 cents. 

ChildV Own Spe&Jker 

By E. C. & L. J. Rook 

For Children of Six Yeara 

This collection comprises over 100 selections consisting of Red* 
tationa. Motion Songa, Concert Pieces. Dialogues, and Tableaux. 
Most of them have been written spt'cially for this book and are 
quite unique and novel in their arrangement. The subjects are 
such as delight the infantile mind, and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such pieces have 
been used as contain some thought worthy of being remembered 

Paper binding, 15 cents ; boards, 25 cents. 

TOE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
m Arch StfweL PMladelpMi 






Pritnaiy Re ci tatio m 

Bj Amot M. Kellogg 
For Children of Seven Years 

A Yeriteble ttore-hoase of short rhymes, brief THtragraplis 
eonplets adapted to the age when the aspiring speaker first selects 
Ais own piece. It is particularly available for its newly culled 
collection of nature recitations and poems which enoonnige 
fouthfol interest and love of outdoor beauty* 

FSape*^ binding, 16 cents j boards, 25 cents* 


Little PeopleV Speaker 

By Mrj^. J. W* Shoemaker 

For Children of Nine Years 

The book comprises 100 pages of choice pieces In prose and 
Terse adapted to childhood. It contains a number of bngbt and 
attractive Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Recitations, Holiday 
Exercises, and stirring Temperance and Patriotic Pieces. All the 
selections are new, a number of them being specially written fbr 
this work, and others apnearing for the first time in book lbnB» 
Baper bindingt 15 cents; boards, 25 cents* 


Primary Speaker 

By Amos M. Kello^ 

For Children of Ten Years 

This volume oontains 200 carefully selected pieces for iustthgl 
age when the child's natural diffidence makes the right piece 
necessary. Boys, especially, have been considered m the com- 
pilation, while for the more ready speakers there are a number 
of selections that afford opportunity for the display of dramaUs 
skill. 

Paper binding, 15o ; boards, 25 cents* 
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its Afch Street Philadelphia 



JSntertaiiuaent SooJta for Fonaf 

Young PeopIeV Speaker 

By £. C. ^ L. J. Rook 

For Children of Twelve Years 

Almost every prominent author has written some jfood thiaRi 
for younjf people. The choicest bi^s in prose and verse from Lon^ 
fellow, Holmes, Dickens, T. Buchanan Read, Susan Coolidge, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and other noted writers have been given a place 
in this volume. It would be difficult to find another collection of 
100 pages so replete with short, bright, cheery recitations, so ap- 
propriate to young persons, and suited to all occasioua* 

Paper binding, 15 cents; boards, 25cent8L 

Practical Recitation.^ 

By Amof M. Kellogg 

For Children of Thirteen Years 

Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional literary merits 
carefully edited and arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. The material is the best. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Canon Farrar, Heine, Saxe, Alice Cary, Burdette, are 
among the contributors. Garfield’s favorite hymn, ’*The Reap- 
ers,” is here, and many other poems, humorous, patnotio, or 
pathetic, that all young people should know. 

Paper binding, 15 cents; boards, 25 cents. 

Young Folks* Recitation./ 

By Mrs. J. W. ShoemsJcer 
For Young People of Fourteen Years 

The book is made up of short recitations in prose and poetry 
carefully selected from the productions of the best writers for young 
people. While innocent humor and quaint philosophy occupy a 
prominent place, the general tone of the book is such as to inspire 
the youthful mind with a love of country and of truth, and to cul- 
tivate greater purity of heart and nobility of character. The con- 
cluding pages contain a few short dialogues and tableaux. 

Paper binding, 15 cents; boards, 25 cents. 
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MutMtminmmii Moakm tar Wonng 

Practical Declamations 

By Ainof Kellogg 

Por Children of Fifteen Years 

Teechert ofteo make the mietake ot living long speeches to be 
memorized, or ones tiiat are not understood by the pupil. Thia 
book avoids both oi these errors. Every one of its exercises has 
been tested. There are a hundred short declamations upon such 
fubjects as “Success in Life,” “Real Power,” “Eloquence/* 
"‘Things to Remember,” “ Fun.” A splendid book for boys. 

Paper binding, 15 cents; boards, 25 cents. 

Little People's Didk-Io^uej* 

By Clara J. Denton 
Por Children of Ten Yeara 

The dialogues were prepared especially for this bo»ik and possess 
a freshness seldom found in publications ot this class. Many of 
them are chawtenzed bv a novelty and originality that place 
them tar above the average production of this kind. The staging 
and costuming are of the simplest character and are so fully de- 
scribed as to make the tasK ot preparation quite easy, even for 
the novice. Provision has been maae tor all occasions commemo- 
rating special days and seasons. 

Paper binding, 25 cents ; boards, 40 cents. 

Practical Dialogue.^ 

By Amoi M. Kehogg 
For Children ot Twelve Years 

Fora varied, well-balanced book of dialogues this has no superior. 
Voung people can learn something worth while from it, and it 
provides also tor a hearty laugh at the right time and place. The 
dialogues are all simple and easily learned. Nine are arranged for 
two characters each, eieven to* three characters, and others tor 
greater numbers. Just the right thing tor any program may be 
found among these two score pieces. 

Paper ouidina. 25 cents boards. 40 cents. 
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WBierittiiijmtittt j^ooka for Voung 

Toung Folks* DiaJogue^ 

By Chftjrle^ C. ShoemAkor 
P«r Young People of Fifteen Years 
OlalogneB rtndered by young people are always enjoyable, being 
lushed by the parents and fnends as well as by the youthful 
performers themselves. This book of dialogues, wholesome in tone, 
yet sparkling with wit and full of unexpected and novel situations, 
supplies just the material needed. Liberal provision has been 
made for anniversary occasions, and for church, school, and home 
entertainments. All the matter has been written especially for 
this work. 

Paper binding, 25 cents: boards, 40 cents. 

How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and 
Christmas 

By Alice M. Kellogg 

Bor Children from Five to Pitteeo Years 
The real jolly, kindly spirit of the great holidays is in every 
page '^f this book. For Thanksgiving there are complete programs 
consisting of recitations, songs, etc. “What the Months Bring, “ 
for twelve girls; “Thanksgiving in the Past and Present,'*— a play 
with tableaux For Christmas there are ten songs, fifteen recita- 
tions, Chnstmas Tree Drill, three Christmas plays, three exercises. 
For Autumn there are songs, recitations and plays. Carlcton, 
Whittier, Hood, Holland, Barbauld, Longfellow^ and many other 
poets are represented. 

Paper binding, 25 cents; boards, 40 cents, 

Christmas Entertainments 

By Alice M. Kellogg 

For Children from Five to Fifteen Years 
In this volume, the aim has been to depart from the familiar oat 
and dried holiday material, and to supply something new and 
novel for Christmas occasions. Here are gathered together carols, 
new and quaint; plays, tableaux, and charades. Besides these 
there are many plans for Christmas parties, novel, and truly as 
charaotenstio of the season as the old Y ule Tide of “ merry £iig^ 
tend/* 

Paper binding, 25 cents ; boards, 40 cents. 
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Mat^frtainment Books tor Vonng Ptoopi* 

New Year and Mid- Winter Exercises 

By Alice M. Kellotf 

For Children from Ten to Fifteen Years 
These exercises were expressly prepared for the winter time, 
•nd are therefore most satisfactory for the indoor season. There 
are drlls, exercise plays for celebrating winter holidays and 
birthcLys, and programs for parties; all designed to make jolly 
what v*ould be the most trying season of the year. 

Pap«>r binding, 25 cents ; boards, 40 cents. 

Successful Entertainments 

By WillU N. Bugbee 

Por Children from Five to Fifteen Years 
This book is full of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, panto* 
mimes, medleys, parades, etc. It contains material in prose and 
verse for both sexes and for any number of characters. Provision 
if made for the various holidays, for birtlidays, and patriotic 
occasions. It is eyoally suited to the needs of a school^ church or 
home. 

Paper binding, 25 cents; boards, 40 cents. 


Youn^ Folks* Entertainments 

Bp £. O. L. J. Rook 
For Children from Five to Fifteen Years 
The constant demand is for something new and original for 
School and Home Entertainments. The authors, from a large 
experience, have prepared a book that exactly meets this want. 
Novelty and variety mark ©very page. Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Motion Songs, Drills, Shadows, Charades in Pantomime, and 
Motion Becitations in Concert represent some of the divisions of 
the book. All are adapted to the common school stage and 
require but little costume and few properties. Everything ie 
iriginai and written especially for this work. 

Paper binding, 25 cents; boards, 40 cents. 
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BnteftamiBeiif BooJbi ior Voung feopit 

Easy Entertainmenir for 
Youn^ People 

For Children from Five to Fifteen Years 
The book oonsistB of bright, new, original plays sparkling with 
wit and overflowing with humor, and introducing many striking 
and beautiful scenes. The Carnival of Sports, The Court of the 
Year, Courting of Mother Goose, Vice Versa, The Sniggles Family, 
My Country, and Dr. Cure-All are the titles of the seven interest- 
ing entertainments of which this book is composed. The stage 
settings are simple and but little In the way of scenery, proper^ 
ties, or costumes is required. 

Paper binding, 25 cents; boards, 40 cents. 

DrilLr and M2arches 

ByE.C&L.J.Rook 

For Children from Five to Fifteen Years 
Ko form of entertainment has intrenched itself more strongly in 
popular favor than Drills and Marches. The authors, with a long 
and successful experience in arranging public entertainments, come 
with special fitness to their task of writing a book of new and 
attractive exercises. The following titles of drills may prove sug- 
gestive: The Broom, Fan, Tambourine, Umbrella, Hoop, Waiter, 
Doll, Little Patriots, etc. Full explanations accompany each 
drill, so that even in the hands of an inexperienced teacher the 
entertainment will prove a success. 

Piaper binding, 25 cents; boards, 40 cents. 

Good Humor 

By Hemy Firth Wood 

For Reading and Recitation 

There is no better way of contributing to the amusement and 
epjoyment of a public audience or of the social circle than bj 
telling a good anecdote or rendering some humorous recitation. 
This volume will furnish an abundant supply of both. The reci^ 
tation, “ Casey at the Bat,” made famous by the celebrated come- 
dian, DeWolf Hopper, is among the pieces. This selection alone 
will be considered by many as worth the cost of the book. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

THC PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Afch Street PhiladelphiSk 



Mtttertainmeat JBooJts for Tonng 

Choice Humor 

By Charles C. Shoem&JMr 

For Reading and Recitation 

To prepare a book of bumor thut shall bo treb from anything 
that is coarse or vulgar on the one hand, and avoid what is flat and 
insipid on the other, is the diflScult task wnich the compiler set for 
himself, and which he has successfully accomplished. The book 
has been prepared with the utmost care, and it will be found as 
interesting and attractive for private reading as it is valuable for 
public entertainment. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; oioth, 60 cents. 

Choice DidJeci 

By Charle.y C» ShoemaJcer 

For Reading and Recitation 

This book will be found to contain a rare and *''dnable oollec* 
tion of Irish, German, Scotch, French, Negro, and other dialects, 
and to represent every phase of sentiment from the keenest humor 
or the tenderest pathos to that which is strongly dramatic. It 
aflbrds to the amateur reader and the professional elocutionist the 
largest scope for his varied abilities, and is entirely free from any- 
thing that would ofleud the most refined taste. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

Choice Dialogues 

By Mry. J. W. ShoemeJcer 

For School and Social Entertainment 

Entirely new and original. The topics have been arranged on a 
comprehensive plan, with reference to securing the greatest possi- 
ble variety, and the matter has been specially prepared by a corps 
of able writers, their aim being to secure loftiness of conception, 
purity of tone, and adaptability to the needs of amateurs. It is an 
all-round dialogue book, being suited to children and adults, nod 
to Sunday-schools and day-schools. It is conceded to be one of the 
best dialogue books in print. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
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Mntertaitiment Books for Vount Bmpio 

Comic Dialo^uotr 

By John R* Donnif 

Tbit )« tbe sometbing real fbnny,” which evtiy boy and gill 
prefers, but there is nothing coarse in it. It is suitable for school or 
eburcb use anywhere. The dialogues are arranged for from two to a 
dozen or more children, A few, like “ Vilikens ** and “ The Head- 
less Horseman/’ employ music. ** Our Lysander ” is a real little 
play. Some of the dialogues are : Innocents Abroad, Artist’s Dream, 
A.unt Dinah and Columbus, Taking the Census, Strictly Conbden* 
tial, etc. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues attd Dramas 

By Charley C. Shoemt^ker 

If there is anything more enjoyable than a humorous reading or 
recitation it is a keen, pointed, humorous dialogue. The compiler, 
with the largest resources and widest experience in literature for 
entertainment purposes, has produced one of the rarest, brightest, 
joliiest books of mirth-provoking dialogues ever published. Much 
of the matter was prepared especially for this work. The dialogues 
are adapted to old and young of both sexes, and while often keenly 
witty, are wholly free from coarseness and vulgarity. 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas 

By Mry. J. W. Shoem&.ker 

This unique work will prove not only interesting and profitable 
for purposes of public and social entertainment, but also instruct- 
ive and valuable for private reading and study. The book com- 
prises popular scenes judiciously selected from the plays of Shakes- 
peare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schiller, and other dramatists, and each 
dialogue is so arranged as to be complete in itself. Many of the 
exercises may be given as readings or recitals, and will prove 
acceptable to audiences of the highest culture and refinement. 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
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Hooks tor Voung PeopBs 

Sterling DtaJogues 

By VraiiKin M. Clark 

The dlaloiraes comprising this Tolnme have been chosen froiD n 
large store of material. The contributions are from the pens ol 
the most gifted writers in this held of literature, and the topics are 
so varied and comprehensive that they are readily adapted to the 
needs of Schools, Academies, and Literary Societies. They are 
especially suited for Social Gatherings and Home Amusement^ at 
the staging required is simple and easily obtained* 

Paper binding, SO cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


Model Dialogues 

By WillttLin M. Clark 

The dialogues comprising this collection have been contributed 
by over thirty of America’s best writers in this field of literature. 
They represent every variety of sentiment and emotion, from the 
extremely humorous to the pathetic. Every dialogue is full of life 
and action j the subjects are well chosen, and are so varied as to 
suit all grades of performers. The book is especially adapted for 
School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, and Sunday-school 
Social Gatherings. 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Standard Dialogues 

By Rev. Alexander Claxk, A. M. 

The author’s name is a guaranty of the excellence of this book. 
His long experience as a lecturer before Teachers’ Institutes, and 
his close study of the teachers’ needs, his lofty ideals of education 
and of life, his refinement of taste, diversity of attainment, and 
versatility of expression, all combine to qualify him in an eminent 
degree for the preparation of such a volume. For both teacher 
and entertainer this book has special points of merit, as the dia> 
iogues are interesting os well as instructive. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
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mttwMurntpt jnwirt* 

Sciioioldicr XKaloi^s 

By Rav. Alexander Clark. A. M. 

IWi book of dialogneo, prepared for nae in School Enter. 
tainmenU, flimisbes great diversity of sentiment and diction. 
Although for the most part composed of serious or pathetic subject, 
matter, there vill be found many humorous dialogues and much 
good material for the little folks, as well as for the older ones. 
The staging and costuming are of the simplest character, and are 
so fully described as to make the task of preparation quite easy, 
even for the novice. 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Popular Dialogues 

By Phineaws Garrett 

The author^s large experience in the Entertainment and Amuse- 
ment field has qualified him for the preparation ot a book ol 
unusual merit. No work of this kind more fully meets the popu- 
lar demand for interesting and refined entertainment. In this 
collection will be found dialogues to suit every occasion, either for 
public entertainment or for a social evening at home. Humor and 
pathos are pleasantly blended, and provision is made for the 
wants of the young and the old, the grave and the gay, the expe- 
rienced and the inexperienced. 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cento. 


£xcelsior Dialogues 

By Phinea^s Garrett 

This book is composed of original dialogues and colloquies 
designed for students in Schools and Acad<niie.s and prepared 
expressly for this work by a corps of professional teuchvrs and 
writers. Comedy and tragedy are provided iu due proportion, 
and the moral tone of the work is of the highest order. Teachers 
will here find just the material for whieh they have been search- 
ing, something with plot enough to hold the attention and that 
will command tlie best efforts of the older pupils. 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street. Philadelphitk 



Jj^utrtainmeut iiooku i^jt yoan^ 

Fancy Drills and Marches 

By Alice M. Kellogg 

Children enjoy drills, and thisi^ the most successful drill book 
ever published. It has wore than hfty new idci,'^ dnlls, marches, 
motion soii/tfs and action pieces. Among them aie a Sifter DiilJ, 
Ribbon March with Grouping and Posing, Pink Hose Prill, Christ- 
Foas Tree Drill, Delsarte Children, Zouave Prill, Wreath Prill 
luid March, Clove Drill, Tambourine Drill, March of the Hed, 
^Vhite and Blue. Teachers will be especially pleased with the 
care given to the exercise? for the smaller children^ All of the 
drills are fully illustrated. 

Paper binding, 80 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

Idee.1 DrilU 

By M&.rguerite W. Morton 

This book contains a collection of entirely new and original 
drills, into which are introduced many unique and effective 
features. The fullest descriptions are given for the successful pro- 
duction of the drills, and to this end nearly 100 diagrams have 
been inserted showing the ditferent movements. Everything is 
made so clear that anyone can use the drills without the slightest, 
dilliculty. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are : The 
Brownie, Taper, Maypole, Rainbow, Dumb-bell, Butterfly, Sword, 
Flower, Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and DrUl, 

Paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Eureka Entertainments 

The title of this volume expresses in a nutshell the charactei of 
Hs contents. The weary searcher after material for any kind of 
entertummeut will, upon examination of this book, at once 
exclaim, “lhave found it.” Here is just what is wanted for use 
iu day-school, Sunday-school, at church socials, teas, and othei 
festivals, for parlor or fireside amusement, in fact, for all kinds of 
school or home, public or private entertainments. The work is 
characterized by freshness and originality throughout. 

Paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
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